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EATRE ROYAL,.—Managing Director’ 
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ARTHUR COLLINS. 
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Managing Director, Mr. H. E. ree 
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GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
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Thrilling Epi odes, kscapes and Rescues. 


NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONBLE. ARTILLERY CO. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND, 
THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eug:n. 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont 
Pelée—A River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House-- Spider's Wev 
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THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 


Pompier 


CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 


For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UST RAS: JAPAN, 


HITE HART HOTEL, WINDSOR. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at ordinary rates. 
Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent, 
Telephone No. 6 VVINDSOR. 
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Duties We Aclels ote 


LONDON’S NEW MOTOR ’BUS 


The London General Omnibus Company will shortly substitute motor 'buses for their present 


vehicles 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sveele. 


The Doom of the ’Bus Horse.—Nobody can accuse the omnibus com- 
panies in London of indecent haste either in the matter of the pace at 
which their ’buses are driven or in their desire for a change. However, 
it has at last dawned on the London General Omnibus Company that 
the "bus horse is doomed, and there is now actually in London one 
vehicle built by the Fischer Motor Vehicle Syndicate belonging to the 
London General Omnibus Company which may be the beginning of a 
new state of things. The new ’bus made its first trial trip last week 
from Regent Street to Richmond and was in every way a complete 
success. It is worth noting that when the change from horse to motor 
is really accomplished it is not likely to result in driving our present 
jehus into the ranks of the unemployed. The skill of the average 
London ’bus driver in shaving by a hair’s-breadth all the obstacles 
he meets en voute without ever actually colliding has always seemed to 
me a miracle of good judgment, and the present staff of drivers are, I 
understand, being initiated into the art of controlling a Fischer ’bus. 


The Everlasting Weather.—The most striking commentary on the 
weather is the fact that the space generally devoted in newspapers at 
this time of the year to sport is now filled with reports of floods and 
their devastations. Last Saturday was a pleasant blend of November, 
February, and August. A pea-soup fog finally dissolved into a down- 
pour which literally flooded the streets and stopped the traffic on some 
of the railways; it was accompanied by a most violent thunderstorm. 
Curiously enough the incessant rain of the past fortnight has indirectly 
benefited the railway companies which feed the riverside towns and 
villages. Hampton Court and Kingston on Sunday were crowded with 
visitors who came down from London, not to boat but to see the 
flood in the Thames. It must be many years since the sight was 
witnessed in May of the Thames converted from a pleasure resort into 
a furious muddy torrent in which a canoe could not have lived for 
two minutes. 


“ The School Girl.”—Mr. Leslie Stuart and his coadjutors have added 
another lively picture to the gallery of girls to whom Mr. George 
Edwardes has introduced us during the past few years, for The School 
Girl is likely to occupy the Prince of Wales’s Theatre for many a day 
to come. There is not much ofa plot, but there is plenty of catchy 
tune and frocks and frills galore. You will understand that when I teil 
you Miss Marie Studholme and Miss Edna May are two school- 
girls in a convent. Mr. Huntley has a capital part and everybody is 


well fitted. Mr, Stuart has rarely written prettier music and it has not 
often been better sung, 
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Too Many Stops.—It seems to be the 
fate of Londoners to find a crumpled rose- 
leaf in the best schemes that are devised 
for their comfort. The Tube, which was 
supposed to have solved the difficulty of 
reaching the City from the West-end, is 
discovered to be a breeding ground for con- 
sumption and heart disease, and the electric 
tram service from Shepherd’s Bush to the 
Thames Valley is not likely to remain popular 
when the novelty has worn off. One does 
not expect to find the rapidity of a motor 
car or even the bicycle in an electric tram, 
but unless the new service of cars to 
Hampton Court can do the journey in the 
same time as an ordinary two-horsed ‘bus it 
cannot possibly continue to attract passengers. 
From Brentford to Hampton Court the cars 
stop on an average every hundred yards even 
when passengers neither alight nor enter. 
In a case of through cars one stop every 
500 yards would be more than sufficient. 


The King’s Double at Plymouth.—Colonel 
Cosmo George Gordon of the Royal Marines, 
who bears a most striking resemblance to the 
King, comes of a military family. His grand- 
father was in the g2nd Highlanders and did 
yeoman service in recruiting for that regiment 
in its early days, while his father became a 
major-general in the Royal Artillery. 


Heath 


THE KING’S DOUBLE 


Colonel C. G. Gordon, colonel second commandant of the 


Royal Marines at Plymouth 


THE TATLER 


The G.P.O. and the Brighton Walk.— 
There was an amusing sequel in the 
Stock Exchange last week to the great 
walk to Brighton. When Mr. Arthur 
Moss, one of the walkers, entered 
the House he was handed a letter posted in Brussels and 
addressed ‘*39, London,” bearing a sketch of a man in 
walking attitude. The feet of the sketch were enclosed in 
heavy boots, and this in connection with the number no 


** Fifine” 


THE G.P.O. AND THE BRIGHTON WALK 


The above is a facsimile of an envelope which with no further address 

than ‘39, London,” safely reached the person for whom it.was intended 

last week, Mr. Arthur Moss of the Stock Exchange, whose number was 
39 in the recent Brighton walk 


doubt suggested to some quick-witted official of the G.P.O. 
that ‘39, London,’’ must be one of the men who waded 
througo the mud to Brighton on the previous Friday. At 
any rate the Post Office, which prides itself on its skill in 
elucidating typographical puzzles, lost no time in finding 
the person intended. The envelope, which contained a 
letter of congratulation to Mr. Moss on his performance in 
covering the distance in 11 hr. 53 min., was posted in 
Brussels on Monday evening, so the postal authorities can 
have lost very little time in deciding who No. 39 must be. 


Motor Polo.—Even sixty miles an hour is too tame an 
amusement for the go-ahead American motorist. Some 
years ago a party of cyclists rode down the Capitol steps at 
Washington, and bicycle polo has been seen many a time 
and oft in this worn-out old country. But in England at 
present we are content with high speed where motors are 
concerned without any tricks. Not so the American. The 
other day a Michigan motorist rode his car up the Capitol 
steps at Lansing, and motor polo is the latest amusement 
in New York. The game is played with two a side, and 
the rules and implements are the same as in ordinary polo. 
As chauffewrs are not allowed and each player has to be his 
own steersman and driver there seem to be all the elements 
of a really first-rate catastrophe in this latest form of polo. 


Master of Musick.—The King’s private band, whose exist- 
ence comes to an end next September, may almost be 
called an historic institution. 
It dates back at least to the 
reign of Charles II., and a 
state band was in existence at 
the time of Henry VIII. But 
although the band is to be dis- 
continued the ‘‘ master of the 
King’s musick’’ is still to 
remain. Sir Walter Parratt 
has many other duties besides 
that of conducting the King’s 
private band, as in addition 
to being the organist of St. 
George’s Chapel he plays in 
the private chapel whenever 
his Majesty is present and 
is responsible for the musical 
arrangements of any _ state 
functions held there. More- 
over, he is custodian of the 
music library at Buckingham 
Palace. 
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WILLIAM WHITELEY.L2) 
RSAL PROVIDERS.& 
} WES TBOURNE GROVE, 


ie ool 


AT THE PARADE OF THORNYCROFT STEAM WAGGONS 


On the Victoria Embankment on May Day the first prize was awarded 
to a waggon belonging to Messrs, Whiteley of Westbourne Grove 
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A Unique Exhibition.—The collection 
of Greek art now on exhibition at 
Savile Row is one of the most inte- 
resting that has ever been got together. 
Ancient sculptures, coins, bronzes, and 
other products of the genius of that wonderful people 
have been brought together from all parts of the world, 
and many of the most noted houses in Britain as well 
as the museums have freely lent their finest examples. 
Chatsworth contributes a magnificent bust and bronze head, 
Lord Tweedmouth sends a rare and valuable brooch, and 
other collectors have been equally generous. The sculptures 
were arranged by Mrs. Sandford Strong, the accomplished 
wife of the librarian of the House of Lords, an old ‘ Girton 
girl” and a recognised authority on the subject; as 
usual there is a splendid catalogue which will be a joy to 
the connoisseur and an addition to the treasures of the 
library of the Fine Arts Club, already one of the best art 
libraries in the world. These exhibitions are, of course, 


a Motorist. 


strictly reserved for members of the club and their friends. 


THE DOG IN THE CAR 


The latest fad in dog-dressing is a motor coat and mask 


Napoleon—St. Helena—Soho.—A Napoleon with one foot 
in the grave, meditative, melancholy, and Maeterlincky—that 
is the Emperor which Mr. Harvey interprets at the Royalty 
out of Lloyd Osbourne and Austin Strong’s three-act play, 
The Exile. It is not great but it is interesting, taking a 
thoroughly pro-French and anti-British view of the exile, 
for whom his followers (though strongly opposed by his 
Italian physician) plan a means of escape which is never 
realised. Sir Hudson Lowe, who does not appear on the 
stage, is presented as a dull, domineering, thick-skinned 
brute. Mr. Brandon Thomas 
isan English colonel of kindly 
John Bull qualities, while 
Capain Fletcher, in love with 
Lowe’s niece, is the Emperor’s 
devoted  slave—evidently 
founded on O'Meara. The 
play is full of pretty pictures, 
notably the one in which the 
Emperor “‘ reviews”’ the little 
French children and refights 
his battles ona board. The 
best work, besides Mr. Har- 
vey’s, is done by Mr. Brandon 
Thomas as the English 
colonel; Mr. Haviland as an 
abbé who plots for the 
Emperor’s escape; Mr. 
Sherbrooke, who is excellent 
as the physician; and Miss 
May Harvey as the countess 
who admires Napoleon. 


LONDON.Ww. 
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Too Conscientious.— Here is a charac- 
teristic tale of a conscientious though 
hasty motorist. He was  careering 
at an illegal pace along a country 
road, happy in the knowledge that no 


police were in sight, when he overtook a man and a dog. 
In avoiding the man the motorist ran over the dog and 
killed it. He stopped the car at once, jumped down, and 
without a word put three sovereigns into the man’s hand 


DUBIOUS 


say, | don’t think much of your audience here. All my funniest lines were in 


that last act, and nobody laughed a bit 


An Indignation Meeting. 


VleGE UAAMEIR IE 


in an encounter have been replaced by 
huge and magnificent diamonds. Above 
all this youthful potentate is a great 
sportsman. He hunts his tiger on foot 
and has killed sixteen—-more than one 
of them with that great knife of his after a life-and-death 
hand-to-hand struggle. ‘‘ What beastly teeth a tiger has” 
is all that he said when he came up from under his 
last trophy. ‘Tiger’? is a magic summons with him. A 
motor is always ready at the palace to answer it, and 
you may be sure there is no speed limit in Johore. 
The Sultan is now on a visit to Australia, and may 
come to London during this year. 


Maltese Nobility.—It is a curious fact about the 
Maltese nobility that they take precedence not ac- 
cording to their titles but according to their antiquity 
of creation. The doyen of the Maltese House of 


Lords, if such a thing existed, would be Baroness 


d’Amico 
Ing uanez, 
he holds May 
the ancient It was May, ano the wind it was high 
barony of As in April and blew us awry. [she, 
Diar-il- “Don’t you think t’would be better,” said 
Bniet, “Tf we rode?” I was forced to agree, 
which was Though I thought of the fare with a sigh. 
oe I chartered a cab, or a fly, 
ia Ge And we went by the Strand, foolishlee. 

8 It was “ up ’”’—but of course you'll guess why. 


Aragon and 
Sicily, for 


Tt was May. 


Francesco We were hours in that cab, she and I, 
Gat to But the time it sped merrily by. 
Miles, We were happy as happy could be, 
Governor And her name—which she whispered to me— 
of Malta, I think you can guess if you try. 

with re- It was May. 


mainder to 

his descendants, male and female, in 1350. The nine 
marquises are all inferior in precedence to this 
baroness, and it must be remembered that Maltese 
rank cannot be estimated at all by any comparison 
with English titles. Such a comparison would make 
Baroness d’Amico inferior in rank to the Marchioness 
Cassar de Sain, while the reverse is really the case. 
That is why the baroness was chosen to represent the 
Maltese ladies at the coronation. 


The Maltese Golden Book.—The explanation is that 
when England took over Malta it was stipulated 


Never mind, old chap. Wait till you come to your death scene, that’s where you'll that all the rights and privileges of the Maltese 


get your chance 


and was gone before the man had time to utter a word. 
The recipient of the largesse gazed after the disappearing 
motor and then looked at the sovereigns lying in his palm. 
“That’s a good sort, a glorious chap,” he said to himself with 
a chuckle, “but I wonder who that poor dog belonged to.” 


The Merry Month.—If cricket matches can be 
taken asa gauge of the weather the present spring 
is even worse than last year. In 1902, bad as the 
weather was, no cricket match was actually stopped 
by the rain until May 14. So far this season rain 
has interfered with every first-class match, and no 
fewer than half-a-dozen matches have had to be 
abandoned altogether owing to the persistent down- 
pour. Everyone’s temper is more or less affected by 
this untimely prolongation of winter, but to one 
class of men it means financial ruin. Boat-owners 
on the Thames from Kingston to Henley were re- 
duced to despair and partial bankruptcy by the 
vagaries of May and June in 1902. Ifthe present 
season goes on as it has begun rowing boats like 
steamers will become merely a memory as far as 
the Thames is concerned. 


A Motor Tiger-hunter.—The Sultan of Johore is to 
the East what Mr. Winston Churchill is to the West. 
Young, brilliant, versatile, splendidly irresponsible, 
and thrillingly brave; add to this a superb physique 
and vast wealth, and then try and find anything 
lacking to fire Malay imagination. When the 
Sultan laughs one is blinded; a couple of teeth lost 


nobility should be maintained. As nobody knew what 

these were special commissions were appointed which 
presen ted reports in 1878 and 1883, in which the origin and 
descent of every Maltese peerage was traced out. A list of 
twenty-one peerages was drawn up, and in the true spirit 
of Gallio anyone who had any sort of claim was recognised 
and declared to be the holder. 


AN INDIGNATION MEETING OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ANNIHILATION 
OF MOTORISTS 
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A Pillar of Finance.—Mr. Alexander 
Wallace, who was elected deputy 
governor of the Bank of England the 
other day after being .a director for 
some years, has one of the finest i 
shootings in Scotland at Candacraig, his place in Aber- 
deenshire. The Castle Newe estate adjoining is in the 
hands of his brother, Mr. Lewis Wallace, and since they 
treat the two as one for sporting purposes this gives about 
35,000 acres to be shot over, all well stocked with grouse. 


THE WILD WEST ON TREK 


Buffalo Bill’s Show on its way from Manchester, where it has been since Easter 


black game, and rabbits by the thousand. Candacraig is 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Don, 1,100 ft. above 
sea-level, and has splendid trout fishing to supplement the 
shooting. The nearest railway station is about sixteen 
miles from the house, but Mr. Wallace is a famous motorist, 
and as he keeps several cars his guests think nothing of 
the distance—especially as Mrs. Wallace is a charming 
hostess. 


Business and Pleasure—When in London Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace entertain largely, but they travel a good deal 
abroad, and it was when on tour they nearly lost their lives 
by a motor accident near Paris. I believe the car that was 
overturned was the powerful 20 h.p. one specially built for 
them not long ago. Though a keen motorist and equally 
fond of walking and golf Mr. Wallace never allows pleasure 
to interfere with business; at least, that is the reputation 
he bears in Austinfriars, where Wallace Bros. are well- 
known Indian mercuants. Lord Chelmsford’s son, the 
Hon. Percy Thesiger, by the way, married Mr. Wallace’s 
only daughter a 
couple of years ago, 
and I believe he is 
now a member of 
the firm. 


The Tactful Husband 


[There is no denying that dress has reached 
an alarming pitch of extravagance. It is in the 
details of dress that the extravagance lies—a 
lace collar may cost £20 to £30.—Society Paper.] 

A Baby Chauf- 


Frocks are cheap. feur.— America, 


It would appear 
When through Daphne’s bills I’m skimming 


; among its many 
What one ee Oe the mere records, claims to 
7S have the smallest 


and youngest chauf- 
few in the world. 
This baby driver is 
Hubert Ogden, who 
is only three years 
and four months old. 
His father has had 
built for him a tiny 
petrol motor car of 
1} h.p. with a speed 
limit of seven miles 
an hour and has 


Though some wealth I have amassed— 
Thirty guineas for a collar! 
Daphne, soon you'll spend my [ast 
Dollar. 


All your frocks are fair to view, 
Freely I at once concede it; 
But this outlay, dear, do you 
Need it? 


Some, perhaps, whose charms are less 
Owe their fascination partly 
To the fact that they can dress 


Smartly. taught the baby 
Perfect beauty, though, ’tis found boy to drive it him- 
self, the father 


Calls upon such adjuncts vainly, 
And I like you better gowned 
Plainly. 


accompanying him 
on his bicycle. 


The ‘Yellow Kid.’”’ 
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The ‘‘ Yellow Kid.”—Mr. W. R. Hearst, 
who is now spending his wedding tour 
in England, is one of the biggest news- 
paper proprietors in America, He 
owes his nickname of the ‘ Yellow 
Kid” partly to his youth and partly to the sensationalism 
which he introduced into all the papers with which he is 
connected. He isthe son of a Californian silver king, who 
left him a huge fortune, and he took to journalism for the 
sheer love of it and not merely to make money, although 
incidentally he has realised an immense fortune from 
his various newspapers. He started with the San 
Francisco Examiner, and having made that a success 
bought the moribund New York Journal. He spent 
money and brains lavishly on it, and having made it 
pay started the American at Chicago and is about to 
start a fourth. 


Manufacturing Opinion.—The ‘‘ Yellow Kid” manu- 
factures public opinion as the trusts manufacture ice- 
cream freezing machines—on purely mechanical lines. 
His plan of campaign is a string of newspapers across the 
country, each supplied with the same news matter from 
a central factory, each quoting the other and backing 
up their respective schemes. It was at one time 
Mr. Hearst’s ambition to start a real yellow journal in 
London, but after carefully going over the ground he 
said, “I do not think an American paper would pay 
here ; the libel laws would prevent it.” 


The Modern Flat.—Some men have a painful regard 
“for accuracy. This remark applies more particularly 
to a flat-dweller of my acquaintance who went down 
the other day to see a humble friend in the country. 
The latter, who had never been in town, showed him 
round his trim little place and casually remarked, ‘I 
suppose you have a fine garden where you live in London.” 
“None at all, I’m sorry to say,’’ was the reply. ‘No 
garden?” persisted the countryman in astonishment. 
“ Not even a yard,” declared his friend. ‘ Not a yard?”’ 
echoed Giles. ‘‘ Well,” was the hesitating answer, ‘ you 
could hardly call it a yard. The space at the back is only 
thirty-five inches.” 


Fighting the Flames.—Earl’s Court for once in a way 
has this year chosen a subject near home for its exhibition. 
I had an 
opportu- 
nity on the 
opening , 
dvaryas 0 ;ta | 
witnessi n g 
a full-dress 
rehearsal of 
many of the 


most inte- 
resting 
scenes in 
connection with 
the International 
Fire Exhibition, 
and very interest- 
ing most of it 
was. The _ spec- 


tacle in the Em- 
press Theatre of 
“« Fighting the 
Flames” was a 
wonderful piece of 
realism. A scene 
has been solidly 
built up, covering 
the whole of the 
vast stage and 
simulating the 
converging streets 
in a modern city. Here one had a rapid and cursory 
survey of firemen from the earliest days with their squirts 
and antediluvian buckets to the modern times of real 
ladders, engines, and jumping sheets. Among the varieties 
in the gardens this year are an Assouan village, an electric 
illusion, a fire king, a river of molten lava, and a glacier 
glide. As usual the perennial switchback runs on its course 
along the slopes of Warwick Castle. 


THE CUP PRESENTED BY HIS MAJESTY 
FOR THE PRIX PERSIMMON 


Won by M. B. Chan's Le Tsar, Paris,;May 2. 
Manufactured by Elkington & Co. 
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SIR. HENRY IRVING AS DANTE” AT DRURY LANE. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
Sir Henry Irving looks Dante to the life. He practically bears on his shoulders the entire weight of MM. Sardou and Moreau’s play 
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The Price of Second-hand Motors.— 
Mr. Henry Norman is the most com- 
plete motor enthusiast I know, but 
like most enthusiasts he sometimes 
fails to be practical. In a _ recent 
article on motor cycling he states that it will easily be 
within the power of anyone who purchases a motor cycle 
for £45 to cover 10,000 miles a year at a cost of ts, a day. 
No doubt this feat is possible, but when Mr. Norman tells 
us that the motor cycle which cost £45 when new can be 
sold after two years for £30 he seems to have forgotten the 
history of the bicycle. I cycled for many years, and I know 
that for a machine for which I originally gave £15 I was 
exceedingly glad to get £6 after two years, but on Mr. 
Norman’s estimate £10 was the second-hand market value 
of my two-year-old bicycle. The demand for motor cycles 
must be greater than is popularly supposed if a machine 
after covering 20,000 miles has only depreciated one-third of 
its original value. 


Caper-cutting Extraordinary.—‘ Apyopos of the recent 
rejoicings at Malta,’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘I do not 
know whether the island is still famous for its capers. At 
one time caper trees were everywhere growing wild. For 
years after Malta was first occupied by the British those 
that grew on the fortifications were the perquisite. of the 
officer commanding the engineers. On one occasion he 
had to complain to the governor about the way the 
inhabitants cut down the trees and carried off the fruit, and 
the governor being a facetious old gentleman promptly 
issued an amusing official order which is too long to quote 
in full. In effect it prohibited anybody ‘except the colonel 
commanding the engineers’ from ‘cutting capers on the 
walls’; and it decreed that ‘any other person caught 
cutting capers there’ would be imprisoned for the} first 
offence, and if a repetition occurred ‘the next capers they 
would cut would be their own at the tail of a calash to the 
tune of a cat-o’-nine-tails,’ ”’ 


THE ‘*HAPPY PAIR" 


“The Tatler’ 


on the Boards. 


AT LOGGERHEADS: THE BRIDE ABSORBED 
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Vested Interests. — The development: 
of wireless telegraphy will clash with 
a number of vested interests with 
which the Post Office is chiefly con- 
cerned. For instance, a ship at sea has: 
no right without permission from the Post Office to signal. 
to anyone on land; that is, within the United Kingdom. 
Lord Londonderry gravely informed Mr. Marconi of this. 
fact when the great inventor began his experiments, but 
evidently this difficulty 


was to some extent got 
over. The General Post 
Office has an absolute 
monopoly of all tele- 
graphic communication 
within the United King- 
dom and up to a distance 
of three miles from the 
coast, and this monopoly 
includes every variety of 
communication that 
human ingenuity may 
devise in the future. 


The Cause of his Bald- 
ness.—A certain gallant 
officer of some merit but 
lacking in luck has two 
grievances. He is prema- 
turely bald and he has 
been passed over more 
than once through no fault 
of his own. The other 


Sunday Sailing 


[The America Cup defender was put 
through her paces on a Sunday.] 


Apart from every kind of game 
The Britisher keeps one day ; 

He worships sport but all the same 
He loves his British Sunday. 


But with the Yankees it would seem. 
Such trifles do not matter, 

‘The pious man they doubtless deem. 
As mad as any hatter. 


Yet if they flout us to our face, 
And pleas are unavailing, 

The prospect of a Sunday race 
Would not promote plain sailing. 


Indeed, this itch for Sunday sport, 
Though some declare ’tis catching, 
May drive us, in the last resort, 
To practise Sunday scratching. 


day he was chaffed by a superior, who sympathetically asked’ 
what was the cause of his baldness. Here wasan opportunity 


not to be lost. 


to so many juniors stepping over my head.” 


“T expect, sir,” he said, ‘‘it must be due 


I believe he: 


is still wondering why he does not get his promotion. 


IN 


peices. H 
Ellis & Watery 


“THE TATLER” 


This picture shows Mr. Louis Bradfield and Miss Kate Cutler in The Girl from Kay's at the Apollo Theatre 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. 


TEE TeAdnle Eve 


By Barry Pain. 


Mr. Barry Pain is one of the most distinguished of latter-day humorists. His little book entitled “Eliza” secured a large audience, who will, 
we believe, welcome another series of sketches from the same pen 


{I].—“ THE HAG OF HAVERSTONE.” 
alk thought,” said Eliza, “that you weren’t one for reading these 
trashy novels. J’ve spoke twice to you about the sweep not 
having come and got no answer. There you sit.” 

I put the book down, I had just finished it. ‘Pardon me,” I 
said, “but this book is not strictly speaking a novel at all.” 

She picked the book up and read the title-page, “‘ The Hag of 
Haverstone: a Story of the Old Days. By Margaret Ratton.’ 
And here’s a picture on the cover of a gentleman in armour jumping 
into a ditch with a bath towel under his arm. And that is not a 
novel! Oh well, we live and learn.” 

Satire is not Eliza’s strong point ; perhaps she would do better to 
leave that to me. However, I replied quietly: ‘‘I said that it was 
not strictly speaking a novel. It might, perhaps, be called an 
historical novel-—a work which contains under the attractive guise 
of a story much useful information and gives a vivid account of the 
old days. And you have misunderstood the picture. The gentle- 
man in armour is Sir Guy Redheart. He is carrying despatches— 
and not a bath towel—for Prince Rupert. He is not leaping into a 
ditch. He is plunging into a fathomless abyss to save the despatches 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. You are liable to jump to 
hasty conclusions, Eliza.” 

“Same as him,” said Eliza. 
a silly thing like that for?” 

“You do not understand. The despatches contained a complete 
key to the enemy’s position. It was of the utmost importance that 
they should not learn that this information was being conveyed to 
the prince. It was a noble, a self-sacrificing, an heroic action.” 

Eliza looked at the picture meditatively. ‘‘Pity he went out 
without his mother. Nice-looking man too. But that weakness in 
the intellect don’t always show.” 

“JT imagine that you are saying this to annoy me, Eliza. Sir 
Guy Redheart was not in the least a weak-minded man. I have 
read the story and I ought to know. It says of him in his boyhood 
when he did not know who he really was——” 

“There you are,” said Eliza. “A woman that washed for 
mother had a son went the same way—ten years old and couldn’t 
have told you his name were it ever so. Still, they used to send him 
errands just like the man in the book.” 

“Will you kindly permit me to finish my sentences instead of 
talking nonsense ? ” 

“ You weren’t talking nonsense exactly. At least I never said so.” 

I controlled myself. “Sir Guy Redheart in his boyhood did not 
know who he really was. His own mother did not know.” 

“Tt often runs in families,” said Eliza. 

“And they did not know because in his infancy he had been 
lost and was brought up as the son of a simple wood-cutter. Only 
the Hag of Haverstone herself was at that time acquainted with the 
secret of his noble birth. And the authoress distinctly states that in 
his boyhood he was astute beyond his years. Astute beyond his 
years, Eliza; and you will at least permit the authoress, Margaret 
Ratton, to know what she is talking about. Ata further point he is 
specially chosen to carry these despatches because, as the general 
says, ‘There we have cunning and courage combined, the wit to 
plan, and the spirit to carry through the enterprise !’” 

“Ah!” said Eliza. ‘And had he gone far with these 
despatches ?” 

“He had ridden till his horse dropped under him, and then 
proceeded on foot.” 

“ And the roads dusty and the pubs frequent,” said Eliza. ‘“ That 
would be it—well, it’s a good temperance lesson anyhow, and that’s 
more than you can say for some of these books.” 

“The man,” I said, “was a brave, true-hearted hero, neither a 
fool nor a drunkard, and I am at a loss to understand why you 
should——” 

“T am only going by what you’ve told me.” 

“We will put the matter to a simple test. Hand me the book, 
please. Thank you. Now we shall see. Sir Guy Redheart was 
pursued, you will remember. It says here: ‘He could hear their 
galloping steeds. In a few moments they would be round the 
corner. To fly was impossible, and no place of concealment pre- 
sented itself. Stay! Close to his feet yawned the Devil’s Pit. 


“ What did he want to take and do 


There in its black and limitless depths—and there alone—the 
despatches would be safe. What though it meant instant death to 
him? With a loud cry of “ For the Princeand the Cause” he leaped 
into the abyss. The troopers heard that cry as they swept into the 
open. “ Baffled, by God !” exclaimed the foremost of them.’ But | 
have read enough.” 

“Tf I were Margaret Ratton’s mother,” said Eliza, “I should 
want to know where she learned all that swearing from.” 

“We will stick to the point, please. You say that Sir Guy 
Redheart did a foolish thing. You have heard the circumstances. 
What ought he to have done? What would you have done?” 

Eliza threaded a needle very carefully. ‘“Let’s hear what you’d 


* have done first.” 
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“Well,” I said, ‘you may possibly think that I speak in a spirit 
of braggadocio.” 

“ Bag of what ?” 

“Not bag. Braggadocio. But as it happens I have been in an 
almost similar position to Sir Guy Redheart. When I was in a 
subordinate position to that which I now hold I was given important 
letters to post for the firm. In order to catch the post I had to cross 
a City street thronged with traffic as fast as I could run. I went, 
of course, at the imminent risk of my life——” 

Eliza here interrupted me in a way that I dislike extremely. 
For some reason or other she seemed bent on making: herself 
unpleasant. 

“No,” I said, “not at the imminent risk of my grandmother’s 
ducks but at the imminent risk of my own life, as those who know 
the dangers of our crowded London thoroughfares best would tell 
you. I said little or nothing about it at the time, but the facts 
remain ; and that being so | think I have a right to say that | 
should have done exactly what Sir Guy Redheart did.” 

“ Finished ? ” asked Eliza. 

*T have.” 

“Then perhaps you'll let me get a word in. 
those letters did you post yourself as well?” 

“Of course not. The question is absurd. Why?” 

“Because that’s exactly what Sir Guy Redheart did. Anybody 
would think he and the blessed despatches were all made in one 
piece or they were screwed on to him. What he ought to have 
done—and what a common-sense man would have done—was to pitch 
the despatches down the abyss and then walk back to the pursuers 
with his eyes on the ground as if he’d dropped something and were 
looking for it. Ten to one that dodge would have kidded them. 
Time enough to jump down fathomless precipices when you can’t 
help it or there’s something to be got by it. But what can you 
expect of a,chap like that ? He doesn’t want people to know he’s 
got despatches, so he has them written large ona roll big enough 
to paper our passage and leave a bit over for mending, and then 
carries it under his arm for everybody to see. The likelihood is he 
might have got it all on a half-sheet, folded it small, and tucked it 
into the lining of his helmet. Or if it really wanted all that paper, 
why didn’t he slip it into a fish basket with a bit of green stuff on 
the top so that nobody could see what he was getting at? No; he’s 
got to go flourishing it about so-as there can’t be any mistake; and 
that’s a true-hearted hero, is it? All I can say is that if you set 
him down in our street to-day he’d have to scratch pretty hard to 
get a living and the police would likely run him in for a wandering 
idiot before he ever got started.” 

“JT think, Eliza, you would do better not to interfere with literary 
questions which you do not understand. You want to make a clean 
sweep——” 

“Yes ; and talking about sweeps you'll have that kitchen chimney 
alight, and so I tell you. Why the girl can’t get on for the soot 
falling. I sent her round to say Packham was to be here at six this 
morning and he as good as told her he wasn’t coming till he was 
paid for last time. And that’s three shillings; and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

I handed her two-and-eightpence and told her 
stamps in the drawer of the inkstand. 

I sometimes wonder what Sir Guy Redheart would do in my 
position. It is a curious fact, but he seems never to have had any 
petty annoyances. 


When you posted 


she would find four 
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THE DURBAR BROUGHT TO LONDON 


A New Feature in the Military Tournament. 


At the offices of the Royal Military Tournament in Great Scotland 

Yard, S.W., there are two frames containing cheques which 
have been paid to the Commander-in-Chief to be distributed by him 
to the various military charities. It is with the admirable object of 
assisting those charities that the Tournament—which is now in its 
twenty-fourth year—is annually held at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. These cheques are drawn on the Islington branch of 
the Capital and Counties Bank, and are for the following widely 
varying sums : 1896, £4,000 ; 1897, £12,000 ; 1898, £10,500; 1899, 
£6,000 ; 1900, £7,500; 1901, £2,000; 1902, £5,000. According 
to Major Graham Snow, the assistant treasurer of the Tourna- 
ment, the curious fluctuation in the above figures can be easily 
accounted for. 

“The explanation is simple,” he said, “and amounts to this. 
The year 1897 was the Diamond Jubilee, and naturally 
brought 10 mous numbers of visitors to London. 
We profited by : that influx to such an extent that 
the Diamond Jubilee year’s receipts proved 
our record _ income. 


412,000 is the largest 
sum we have ever been able to hand over to the 
Commander-in-Chief for the benefit of military 
charities. A simple cause 
accounts for the minimum 
profit of £2,000 in* I1gol. 
The country was then in the 
thick of the South African 
War, which killed us entirely 
from the Tournament point of 
view. But this year our success 
seems to be assured, for the 
advance booking has been better 
than ever _ before. 
The Tournament of 
1903, therefore, ought 
to be a very great 
success. 

“The pidce de Y 
résistance of this 
year’s Tournament,” 
continued Major Graham 
Snow, ‘will undoubtedly be 
the representation of the Delhi 
durbar procession. Every- 
thing has been done to make 
the spectacle as_ historically 
correct as possible, and British 
and native troops will take 
part in it. About 350 men of 
all arms—as many as can be 
comfortably accommodated in 
the ring—-will share in this 
display.” 

Now that the lance is con- 
sidered obsolete as a fighting weapon, despite the splendid work 
which was done with it at Omdurman and in some of the actions 
in South Africa, it is interesting to note that the weapon will 
continue to occupy a prominent place in the Tournament. The 
committee are fully alive to the picturesque and striking effects of 
the lance, and free use is to be made of it at the Agricultural Hall. 
Questioned with regard to it Major Graham Snow stated that 
the lance is supposed to be for show purposes only. It will be 
employed in the musical rides, which are to be carried out not only 
by the 5th Lancers but also by members of the 2nd Life Guards. 
It will be remembered, of course, that in addition to being carried by 
lancer regiments the lance has been used by the front ranks in the 
household cavalry and cavalry of the line. 

“The Tournament opens on Friday—earlier this year than 
usual,” the assistant treasurer added, “and will close on the 30th. 
On Saturday the King and Queen Alexandra will be present. On a 
later date—probably the 23rd—-the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will attend. The Duke of Cambridge and the Duke of Connaught 
also will probably visit the Tournament. The private rehearsal 
will take place to-morrow, but we shall not have the company 
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SWORD V. LANCE 


One to sword 
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as in previous years of the children from the Duke of York’s School 
because, unfortunately, there is scarlet fever in that institution at 
present.” 

When Major Graham Snow was seen the arrangements for the 
Tournament were not quite completed, but all the officials were 
working hard and enthusiastically to put the final touch to them. 
By this time, however, everything is in trim for the display, and 
there is no doubt that vast audiences will fill the Agricultural Hall. 
The programme is on the broad lines which have proved so successful 
and attractive in the past, since any serious deviation would be 
scarcely likely to meet with the approval of that great public from 
which the bulk of the entertainment’s support is derived. 

Major-General L. J. Oliphant, C.V.O., C.B., commanding the 
Home District ; Colonel F. C. Ricardo, M.V.O., chief staff officer of 
the district, who has been honorary secretary since 1go1 ; and the 
members of the committee and other officials who manage the 
Tournament have shown the greatest interest in the preparations. 
Particular pains have been taken in connection with the durbar 
procession, and neither expense nor trouble has been spared to make 
it a worthy representation of the historic Indian pageant. The 
British section will include four state trumpeters, two dozen men 
of the Royal Navy, and representatives of the Royal Horse 
Artillery with one gun, the 4th Dragoon Guards, the 9th Lancers, 
and the Gordon Highlanders. Amongst the native troops will 
be men of the Imperial Cadet Corps, the Prince of Wales’s 
Bengal Cavalry, the Madras Lancers, and the 5th Bombay 
Cavalry. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Tournament will be 
the four elephants and two camels which will take part 
in the proceedings and which will be in excellent keeping 
with the soldiers and native 
retainers from the armies of 
native princes and feudatory 
chiefs, including Rajputs in 
mail armour, Mahratta 
warriors, men of the Bhil 
Corps, and Bikanir Infantry. 
All the troops in the pageant 
will march through the arena 
in the form of a procession 
after the fashion of the original 
at Delhi and will line up in 

front of the royal box. It 
will be a_ striking and 
gorgeous picture, 
Apart from the durbar 
procession and its native 
» troops and elephants the 
principal attractions will 
be the artillery drive, a 
performance for which the 
Tournament is so justly 
famous, the naval display 
by men of H.M.S. Excellent, which never fails to delight and 
thrill the audience, and a gymnastic exhibition by men from the 
Royal Marine Depét at Deal. 

The musical selections are a most important feature of the 
Tournament and are always performed by bands of the highest 
repute. This year the band in attendance during the first week will 
be that of the 2nd Life Guards, and that of the 5th Lancers 
throughout the second week. The musical rides will also be under- 
taken by these two regiments. In the direction of what are con- 
sidered by the authorities to be mere frivolities and not serious or 
useful work will be the popular Balaclava mé/ée and wrestling on 
horseback, and although the concluding event of the Tournament 
has not yet been definitely resolved upon it will in all probability 
take the form of a display of wall escalading. 

Into the purely military part of the arrangements no important 
alteration has been introduced, nor is it the present intention of the 
committee to effect any. The Tournament is primarily an attractive 
military display. It is organised with a view to please the public, 
and care has to be taken, of course, to avoid anything that is dull 
or purely technical. W. W. 
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Royal Jockeys. — King Edward as 
Prince of Wales, when stationed at the 
Curragh Camp in Ireland, rode his own 
horse in a steeplechase at a military 
meeting. Rupee was the name of the 
horse which bore its royal owner and jockey 
first past the post. The Czar also once 
figured as a jockey at a meeting near 
Moscow some years ago. The animal the 
Emperor of all the Russias rode was a 
mule, and the course was ten miles long. 
Some forty riders came under the starter’s 
flag but only five saw the finish, the 
Czar’s mule coming in first. 


Persistent Tea-drinkers.—The most deter- 
mined tea-drinkers in the world are to be 
found in the “back blocks” of Australia, 
where the squatters drink it all day long 
and in quantities that would 
poison most ordinary men. On 
Sunday morning the teamaker 
starts brewing his tea for the 
week with a clean pot, from 
which the leaves are not 
removed till the 
following Sunday. 
On Monday there 
are just enough old 
leaves in the pot 
to make the brew 
bitter but no more, 
and towards the 
close of the week 
it is nothing 
more than an acrid 
mash of tea leaves out of which the 
liquid is squeezed by the pressure of a 
tin cup. To the uneducated palate no 
more nauseous fluid could be offered, 
yet the squatters not only like it but 
drink it without the slightest ill effects. 


“We Women.”—The children of to- 
day say the most startling things. Also 
they seem to turn their thoughts to 
subjects which they had better leave 
alone. Mr. Blank had brought his 
second wife to see his old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Asterisk. Little Miss Aste- 
risk, aged about twelve, who had known 
the first Mrs. Blank, happened to be 
in the room and she eyed the bride 
intently. Later, when she was alone 
with her father, she said to him, ‘‘ Papa, 
if mamma died should you marry 
again?” ‘Why, my dear, really! 
Why on earth do you ask?” ‘ Why, 
it is rather important to me. I wish, 
if you do think about it, you would 
consult me first. We women understand 
each other so much more.” 


Many Happy Returns to—J/ay 713; Lora 
Abingdon, 1836; Lord Hotham, 1838 ; Lord 
Castlereagh, 1878. May14.: Lord Trimles- 
town, 1862; Sir Squire Bancroft, 1841 ; 
Lord de PIsle and Dudley, 1853 ; Mr. Hall 
Caine, 1853; Mr. Richard Pryce, 1864. 
May 15; Miss Florence Nightingale; Lord 
Manners, 1852, Lord Shannon, 1860; Mr. 
F. Frankfort Moore, 1855. May 16: Miss 
Florence Warden; Lord Carrington, 1843 ; 
Lord Elgin, 1849; Lord Skelmersdale, 
1895; Lord de Ramsey, 1848. May 17: 
King of Spain, 1886; Lady Alexandra 
Duff; Lord Wilton, 1863, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, 1836; Mr. Shan F. Bullock, 1865. 
May 18: Czar of Russia, 1868; Lady 
Jeune ; Lord Muskerry, 1854; Lord Cotten- 
ham, 1874 ; Lord Garnock, 1867. May 19: 
Lord Farquhar, 1844; Lord Rocksavage, 


1883 ; Duke of Beaufort, 1847, MISS GEORGIE READ AS 
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A Government Secret.—Some time ago 
there appeared in the daily papers 


A GIRL FROM KAY’S. . a statement to the effect that one of 


the most important secrets of the 
Admiralty department connected with 
a range-finding apparatus had been dis- 
covered, and there was a considerable 
amount of fluttering in the Admiralty 
department in consequence. How was 
the secret discovered and who was to 
blame? These were questions that 
must be satisfactorily answered. A 
certain spry young official, anxious to 
make a name for smartness, was making 
things generally uncomfortable by his inquiries 
when he was taken in hand by an old grey- 
headed permanent official, who said to him, 
‘My son, no secret can have been discovered 
for there was none to discover ; everyone knows 
the principle of the range-finder except ourselves. 
Our greatest secrets are things that we 
will never understand ourselves. Now 
go and keep quiet.” 


Like Eternity.—Many of the old eating- 
houses about the City have disappeared 
of late owing to the fact that the new 
generation eat very little at their midday 
meal and prefer a light snack at lun- 
cheon-time to the more solid fare offered 
by the old-fashioned eating-houses. 
These old establishments were extremely 
conservative in their methods of doing 
business, and a story was told of the 
late Dr. Parker who on going into a 
certain eating-house after an absence 
of ten years and seeing the same man 
cutting apparently the same joint in the 
same manner as he did a decade ago 
remarked, ‘“‘I begin to realise what 
eternity is.’ 


New Parties in Parliament.—One of 
the latest parties in the House of Com- 
mons is that led by Mr. Scott Montagu, 
which includes such well-known names 
as Mr. W. S. Churchill and Sir Edgar 
Vincent. The party exists, it need 
hardly be said, in the interests of 
motorists who are dissatisfied with 
present legislation, which somewhat 
restricts their movements. There 
seems no reason why many other 
interests besides those of the 
motorist should not be represented 
in Parliament. The 
bridge player might seek 
to have more public con- 
veniences _ established 
for the indulgence of his 
favourite game, and the 
ping-pong player might 
expect to receive some 
encouragement. Politi- 
cians in search 
of a popular 
cry might find 
something to 
help them in 
this sugges- 
tion. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


his season has seen some notable addi- 
tions to the bibliography of golf, and 
what one feels grateful for is that not one of 
the new volumes is a manual of instruction or 
deals in any practical way with the game. We 
have enough and to spare of such for all present 
requirements, but some of the new books 
distinctly enrich the literature of the game. 


\é: prose the palm of merit must be awarded 

to Mr. Hutchinson’s Bert Edward, a 
charming tale of a golf caddie’s career. It 
was a considerable feat to make a readable 
novel out of golf, but Mr. Hutchinson has done 
it with something to’spare. 


A xther interesting and useful prose volume 

is Professor Knight’s Andreafolis, a 
collection of gleanings from their writings about 
the golfing Mecca by famous men who have 
visited it. Professor Knight of St. Andrews 
University, who edits 
the book, has done his 
work well and_ has 
gathered together a 
highly interesting collec- 
tion of references to the , 
many-sided attractions 
of St. Andrews. Defoe, 
Richardson, Dr. John- 
son, Southey, Scott, Car- 
negie, Lord Cockburn, 
P. P. Alexander, Sir J. 
Skelton, Sir A. Geikie, 
Principal Tulloch, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Dean Stanley, 
Andrew Lang, A. K. 
H. B., and many others 
are laid under contribu- 
tion and bear witness 
to the lasting charm 
that St. Andrews has for 
those who once tread its 
historic — streets and 
ancient golf links, 


erhaps it is fitting 
that the bulk of the 
spring season’s golfing 
literature is in verse. 
Reference was made a 
week or two back to 
Billson and  Ward’s 
Horace on the Links, a 
charming collection of golfing travesties of 
some of the famous odes, and now there 
appears The Golfer's Rubdiydt, a golfing 
parody of FitzGerald’s famous translation of 
Omar Khayyam. 


The author is an American, Mr. H. W. 

Boynton, and he has been fortunate in 
having his verses embellished by a series of 
beautiful designs by “ F. H.” which alone 
make the volume worth possessing. The 
philosophic moralisings of the oriental poet 
lend themselves admirably to the moral 
philosophy of the ancient game, and probably 
the parody will not seriously offend even the 
members of the Omar Khayydm Society—it 
certainly will not if they be golfers. As a 
specimen of Mr. Boynton’s powers the follow- 
ing renderings of two famous verses will 
suffice :— 


Wake! for the sun has driven in equal flight 
The stars before him from the Tee of Night, 
And holed them every one without a Miss, 
Swinging at ease his gold-shod Shaft of Light. 


. . . 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here or There as strikes the Player goes, 

And ye who play behold the Ball fly clean 

Or roll a Rod; but why? Who knows? Who knows? 


Professor Knight’s book is published by David 
Douglas, Edinburgh, and The Golfer's 
Rubdiyaét by Grant Richards. Bert Edward 
is published by John Murray. 


While one cannot point to any rising star 

in the professional ranks at the present 
time—to no one, at least, who is likely to. dim 
the lustre of the triumvirate and Herd, whom 
someone lately called the “ Fourth Party ?— 
there are not a few amateurs who appear to 
be shaping as formidable rivals to some of the 
present cracks. Mr, Bramston, in spite of his 
recent breakdown in health, showed in the 
Oxford and Cambridge match that he is still 
the great golfer who suddenly sprang into 
fame three years ago. As he is even now only 


MR. A. H. CROSFIELD’S TEAM V. CANNES GOLF CLUB 


The names, from left to right, are: Back row—H. H. Hilton, R. Richardson, J. Ball, F. Topham, Lord Eldon, 
J. Graham, H. L. Doherty; second row—H. J. Whigham, H. Bacon, F. Hutton, Colonel Woodward ; front 
row—H. Janion, A. H. Crosfield, the Grand Duke Michael, Corbett Edwards, G. Hillyard 


twenty-three he has very many years in front 
of him to still further develop his game, and 
he is sure to be a champion.of the future if, as 
all golfers hope, he keeps his health. 


nother young player whose exploits are on 
every lip is Mr. Horace Castle, the 
winner last year of the St. George’s Vase at 
Sandwich. Mr. Castle, who learnt his game 
chiefly at Chiswick and Romford, is a mar- 
vellous performer, and with a little more 
experience of the big events will be sure to 
rise very high on the ladder of fame. 


Perhaps the most improved amateur this 

year is Mr. R. H. de Montmorency, a 
player who first came into prominence a year 
or two ago in the ’varsity matches. Mr. de 
Montmorency has been persistently making 
records and annexing merit awards in the 
south for the past year and is clearly a 
brilliant and resourceful golfer. Unfortunately 
his scholastic duties make it very difficult for 
him to get away at championship time, for 
without doubt he would make his presence felt. 
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e[eke distinguishing feature of golf at Cannes 

this year was the visit of a team of 
Hoylake golfers captained by Mr. A. H. 
Crosfield, who accepted an invitation from 
the Grand Duke Michael of Russia to bring 
out a team to play a match against a team of 
the Cannes players. As the Hoylake team in- 
cluded Mr, J. Ball, jun., Mr. H. H. Hilton, 
and Mr. J. Graham, jun., it looked as if the 
cup which his Imperial Highness offered for 
the victors was destined for that bourne 
whence so many golf trophies go and never 
return—Hoylake to wit; but Colonel Wood- 
ward got a very strong team together in which 
Mr. G. W. Hillyard defeated Mr. Hilton and 
Mr. H. J. Whigham defeated Mr. Graham, so 
that after very close play both in the singles 
and foursomes neither side could claim an 
advantage. We give a photo of the teams in 
this interesting match. 


n the series of pro- 
fessional matches 
and tournaments already 
completed Vardon has 
clearly established a 
strong lead from the rest 
of his brother  profes- 
sionals, and he will be 
very hard to beat at the 
championship at Prest- 
wick next month, Prest- 
wick is a course that 
suits him admirably, for 
there are a number of 
carries there which suit 


his style of driving, 
and he has_ already 
proved his liking 
for the course by win- 
ning the open cham- 
pionship on the last 
occasion on which it 


was played there. 


je White has also 
shown remarkably 
good form lately espe- 
cially in scoring com- 
petitions, and he is 
pretty sure to bein the 
first flight at the cham- 
pionship. With Taylor 
and Braid also at the top of their games, 
Herd will have his work cut out to retain 
his honours. 


A\ Ptores of the discussion anent the correct 

pronunciation of “golf” and the com- 
parative merits of “holed” and “held,” a 
correspondent from New College, Oxford, 
sends me the following lines :— 


Although at school I felt the cane 
And took a “ first'’ at college, 
My education is-in vain 
As likewise is my knowledge, 


One reason I will strive to tell, 
Though some may jeer and scoff, 

It is, I can pronounce an “1,” 
And never call it ‘ goff.” 


The “th” I always sound in ‘‘ holed,” 
Alas my education ! 

It is pronounced as “held” I’m told © 
By all the Scottish nation. 


This word subjected to abuse, 
In presence of the ladies 

Serves golfers for a good excuse. 
Without the ‘‘d" it’s Hades, 


Wises 
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FATHERS PORTRAIT 


DRAWN BY ALBERT LEVERING 


8 194m 


He : Now, how’s that? He: A-l-l-l right. Li-t-t-l-e bit on that side 
She: Little bit too high on that side, dear She: Well, of all the— 


4 aD eyy Pr 


He: How's that? He: Oh, on “that” side, eh! Well, I'll bet it will be straight 
She : Oh, you stupid! On ‘‘that” side, | said now! 


! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! He: | wonder if she'll speak to me now. Those gowns cost twice 
as much as the “old master” 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


M72". journalists have applied their talents, to drawing 

lessons and auguries from the visits of our King to 
his brother rulers, or some of them. It is not for me to 
emulate them. As to the probable political consequences, 
it is wisest to echo the answer of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Whenasked by an American journalist what, in 
his opinion, were the chief dangers of the opening century, 
he answered with a rare wisdom, ‘‘ My dear sir, I have not 
the slightest idea.” What the definite results (if any) will 
be of King Edward's friendly receptions at Lisbon, Rome, 
and Paris it is impossible to foretell. But at least no harm 
can well come of them, and much good may. 


IE is well for sovereigns or chiefs of states to meet and call 

on each other, provided the receptions do not become 
too splendid and expensive. The statement was once made, 
and with some warrant, that nations suffered from the 
madness of their rulers. Now we may say that the most 
dangerous element in international relations is the prejudice 
and hatred prevailing between nations. From this prejudice 
sovereigns are usually exempt, and they are not influenced 
by the venomous diatribes of the press. They approach 
public affairs from the inside and have means of knowing 
the real state of affairs where the ablest editors can only 
conjecture. They are, therefore, fitted to represent the 
sound sense and moderation of their peoples or to supply 
those qualities where they are lacking. 


t is, at any rate, a*great comfort to find that the old 
pleasant relations between the two neighbours on either 
side of the ditch of Dover—‘“‘ that cursed ditch,’’ as poor 
Maria Theresa called it, which allowed her British ally to 
hang back when he chose—have been restored. The King 
is as Parisian as an Englishman can be, and we can do it 
pretty well if we try. The worst is that British tourists 
and even residents abroad often do not try to assimilate 
local manners and customs, which are generally the best for 
the locality. A good many Frenchmen if they do not love 
England as a nation imitate it in dress, sports, and 
methods of education; it would be a good thing if we were 
to try to think in French and follow a few French customs 
at home and a good many when in France. 


| Bs and Great Britain might have been invented to 
supply each other’s deficiencies. The French are 
short of coal and iron; we cannot grow wine and are never 
sure of our fruit. Tweeds and tailors we send for men; 
frocks and frills and the fairy fingers to shape them are 
from France. In language we have more strength, the 
French more clearness. We send them football; they 
build us motor cars. We can teach them toleration; they 
can imbue us with a little logic. They have profited by 
our progress in business ; we may profit by their superiority 
in art. We are so unlike that we ought to get on very well 
as soon as we recognise that differences are not necessarily 
deficiencies. Perhaps the French will teach us some day, 
pace M. Sardou, to write good plays, in which case we shall 
not want to call on M. Sardou again, which will be a 
comfort. 


henever we have quarrelled with France in the past— 

and it must be owned that we have done so a good 
deal—it has been because either France or England was 
trying to do something for which she was not really fitted. 
The English attempt to conquer France altogether or to 
keep the huge slice of the country inherited by our 
Plantagenets was doomed to failure. One of Balzac’s 
characters paradoxically denounced Joan of Arc as the mis- 
guided enthusiast who ruined the career of France, for, 


as he pointed out, if she had not relieved Orleans the city © 


would have fallen, the disheartened Dauphin would have 
given up the game, and France and England would have 
been united. In time France, having the bigger population, 
would have absorbed and assimilated the English as the 
English had absorbed the Normans and the Gallo-Romans 
the Franks. Just as the Norman conquest of England 
made Normandy eventually a dependency of England so an 
English conquest of France would have made England 
an outlying province of France—a Greater Brittany. 
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B" even if Joan of Arc had failed, the English conquest 
of France came too late to be successful. And 
France was bound to fail in her double attempt to be chief 
by land and sea alike, to wrestle with England for colonies 
and Indian empire, and overawe central Europe by arms. 
Louis XIV., the ministers of Louis XV., and Napoleon all 
broke down in the over-great task. Possibly we may yet 
see a similar double ambition, though more modest than 
Napoleon’s, lead to failure. As soon as the two nations, 
France and England, have given up extravagant designs 
and ambitions they have naturally fallen back into friend- 
ship. The material gain of good feeling is so large that it 
must tend to quiet hostile excitement in time. 
V hat was it that averted war over the British occupation 
of Egypt and now prolongs the anomalous state of 
things in that country? Chiefly the large investments of 
Frenchmen in Egyptian and Suez Canal bonds, which would 
drop heavily on a British evacuation. The virulence of the 
British press over the Dreyfus case, which after all did not 
concern us particularly, and the ill-mannered exultation of 
some of us at the surrender of an untenable claim by France 
in the Fashoda dispute, were repaid and more than repaid 
by the bad behaviour of part of the French nation and more 
of the French press over the Boer War. But through it all 
there was the feeling that a war would be folly and bad 
business. The French Nationalists abused the English and 
adulated the Boers because they had no intention of attack- 
ing the’ former or helping the latter with anything stronger 
than words and caricatures. In the same way they evn 
now occasionally publish romances of the downfall of Great 
Britain. It pleases them and does not hurt us to read 
glowing descriptions of the overthrow of Sir Roberts or 
Milord Khartoumer of Kitchen by ‘‘ Hongree, sub-lieutenant 
of Chassoores,” or some other hero of military romance. 
It even amuses us when our Empire is divided among the 
nations according to the taste and fancy of a mapmaker 
One fervid patriot, if I remember rightly, was so eager to 
partition the British Empire that he gave the Philippines 
to Japan, overlooking the fact that they were not his, or 
rather ours, to give. 


Adrian Ross. 


W? do not want to have a French alliance, though our 

one or two alliances with France in the past have 
been successful, which is more than can be said of most 
leaguies of the kind. But what we need is the sort of 
mutual liking and frank comradeship that makes war and 
serious misunderstanding improbable. If it happens that 
we have areal cause for fighting, such as we sometimes 
had in the past, we can fight it out fairly and chivalrously 
and be friends again. 


A (eae is the state of feeling that the King’s visit will have 

done much to bring about. He knows France and 
France knows him. He has set the example of tact and 
courtesy in the details of his stay in France, and has 
humanised the Protocol. In fact, the French» must have 
felt that they were really greeting not so much a monarch 
as the President of the British Republic, and it was a sound 
instinct that led many Parisian tradesmen to decorate their 
shop fronts with the Stars and Stripes as well as the Union 
Jack and the Tricolour. It is all the republican red, 
white, and blue, whether in strips, crosses, or stars and 
stripes. 


The red and blue of Paris, the white of royal France, 
From hot Madrid to Moscow have led the French advance ; 
‘The shot and steel of battle have rent the banners through, 
But never tore the glory from the red and white and blue. 


The crosses and the colours that part the Union Jack 

Have waved the British forward, have waved the foemen back, 
Now not as stern invaders the air of France they woo— 

For friendship blends the banners of the red and white and blue, 


The stars and stripes that quartered the shield of Washington, 

The colours of New England, whose freedom France has won, 
Be these the brother banner to blow beside the two; 

The colours three of peoples free, the red and white and blue, 
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TO BE SEEN AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE ON SATURDAY EVENING 


This picture illustrates the song, ‘‘ The Tsar ot Dixie,’’ as sung in the play, Im Dahomey which is to be produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre on Saturday evening) by 

Miss Ada Overton Walker and Mr. George Walker. Jn Dahomey, which was produced with great success at Boston last September, is written and played by coloured 

people. The book is {written by Mr. Jesse Schepp, the lyrics are by Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the poet who visited’ London a few years ago, while the music is by 

Mr. W. M. Cook, a brilliant musician who has the most inspiring hopes for the musical future of his race, which he believes will yet produce its own Wagner. Miss 

Walker, shown in this picture, is very clever. She it was who made the ‘‘ Four Hundred” enthusiastic over the cake-walk. The company consists of about one hundred 
people. They arrived in this country last Friday . 
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Reminiscences of the Carlyles. 


he editors of the New Letteys and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle have undertaken an unnecessary and 
impossible task, that of trying to estimate precisely the 
reciprocal feelings of Carlyle and his wife. It is difficult to 
see what can be gained by such an endeavour or how the 
speculation concerns the world at large. Assuming Froude 
to have misrepresented, his errors are not blotted out by the 
aspersions of the present editors. If he gave a false portrait 
of Carlyle they do not efface it; all they do is to display 
beside it an equally unreliable picture of his wife. I cannot 
conceive why anyone—except, perhaps, the ghost of some 
dead-and-gone Prior of Dunmow—should wish to investi- 
gate the domestic relations of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle; but it 
seems probable that they were just as happy and unhappy 
together as any other couple who each possess strong indi- 
viduality and an almost total lack of adaptability. 


NE: Carlyle was afflicted with a talent for saying bitter 

things, but not content with the high esteem in which 
she was held by her many friends she often craved for 
that sort of love which those only can command who are 
always kind. - She was full of affection which it was not in 
her nature to show, and she was resentful that those around 
her failed to perceive and appreciate it. She was, of course, 
preternaturally sensitive. She once deeply resented the gift 
from Lady Ashburton of a new dress, although it had been 
presented in a perfectly friendly spirit and with every tactful 
endeavour to please ; and on another occasion she quarrelled 
with Sir Anthony Sterling for sending her asa war relic a 
highlander’s bonnet pierced by a bullet, which she chose 
to consider an outrage to her feelings as a Scotswoman. 
I do not know much of her capacity as a household 
manager—hers was about the period when wives were 
beginning to be no longer good housekeepers as a matter of 
course—but she was certainly a woman of great domestic 
resource. She and her husband had a little dog, and the 
question arose as to how it should obtain sufficient exercise 
to keep it in health. Mrs. Carlyle made an arrangement 
with the postman that he should pick up the dog in the 
morning and allow it to follow him on his rounds, returning 
it with the evening delivery. She furthermore contracted 
with the washerwoman to wash the dog once a week—but 
this, if I recollect rightly, ended in disaster, the unfortunate 
little animal contracting a skin disease through being 
inadvertently put in the ‘“ blue.” 


M*™ Carlyle’s -humour always struck me as peculiarly 

modern—quite different from that of her contem- 
poraries. On one occasion a gentleman was introduced to 
her and claimed a previous acquaintance. She had to 
confess that he had the advantage of her. ‘Don’t you 
remember,” he insisted, “ I had the pleasure of meeting you 
last season at dinner with the Blanks?’ “It could not 
have been I,’’ replied Mrs. Carlyle, “it must have been my 
husband.” I have a number of her letters. Here is one in 
a sprightly strain addressed to my father, who had written 
to her after a long interval :— 


5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, December 27, 1860. 

Bless me! ~ Dear Mr. Brookfield! Wonders never 
cease! Again a letter ‘all-out of your own head,” 
thvee years after the one from Elba! Tam struck—not 
dumb (as you see); but struck any other word you 
like—say foolish! And that will explain anything and 
everything that may follow ; what will follow I have no 
more notion than you have, than that quadruped on 
the hearthrug has! I know I have got a pen in hand 
to write you a letter; a civil letter deserves a civil 
answer all the world over. But what about? ‘“ God 
knows,’ which means that nobody else does! The fact 
is, you see, you are owtside my natural correspondence. 
A man who fires off a letter at one from the island of 
Elba, without rhyme or reason, and three years after 
fires off another on the same principle from the Grange, 
can’t be called a matuval correspondent, can he? 
Then for wmatuval correspondence, Mrs. Ellis, my 
chosen guide (as you know), has given norules. Perhaps 
her simple rule for making general conversation might 
be applied with advantage to unnatural correspondence, 
‘‘ Be careful always to announce a fact, or inculcate a 
moral sentiment.”’ But, ch Mr. Brookfield! between 
man and man, if there be anything I detest more than 
an announced fact it is just an inculcated moral 
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By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


sentiment!: So that line is no go! Suppose then I 
address you as “a man and a brother,” ‘‘ open my 
heart”? to you (the woman idea of making friendship), 
That were touching! and future biographers might 
make their own of it. But there is oneyinsuperable 
objection to the opening-one’s-heart style of writing, 
that whatever you or | may be neither of us are born 
spoonies ! 

What would you think, now, of just inquiring after 
your health, expressing a hope that you are not only 
well but “ quite well’? (one might emphasise the quite, 
like the Bishop of Oxford)? That I see from your 
letter you are flourishing there—like the green bay tree 
—need be no impediment to expressing the deepest 
interest in the actual state of your health. It is an 
understood thing that one doesu’t feel the interest one 
expresses about another's health, so there is no humbug 
in saying ‘‘ How are you, dear Mr. Brookfield? Are 
you well? Quite well?’’ and just see how much paper 
all that covers! and think what variations might be 
played on it ! and what a harmless topic itis! There, 
I have written a long enough letter without having 
decided what to write. Is that very stupid or very 
clever? I hope the Miss Barings are to stay till we 
come; tell them. You can’t think how good they were 
to me when I went to them with the strength of half a 
sparrow. I shall always think if Miss Baring hadn’t 
taken me away then I should have died the death of 
Jenkin’s hen alone here at Cheyne Row, England. I 
love them; and Miss Baring should have a Royal 
Humane Society’s medal if she had her due.—Ycurs 
kindly, Jane W. CaRLyLe. 


C=: was an exacting guest, and he appears to have 

been humoured by Lord and Lady Ashburton like a 
spoiled child. On one occasion—I think it was in 1855— 
there was a large party, including Alfred Tennyson, staying 
at the Grange. It was just before the publication of Maud, 
and the poet with very little pressing agreed to read his new 
epic aloud to the company from the advance copy he had 
just received. But a difficulty arose. Carlyle resolutely 
refused to be read to; not only that, but he insisted that 
during the recitation some one of the party should accompany 
him on a walk; he would not go by himself. After a 
considerable delay Mr. Goldwin Smith good-naturedly con- 
sented to be victimised, and Tennyson was able to ceclaim 
his poem to a unanimously enthusiastic audience, 


WE Carlyle described with some bitterness how on the 

occasion of a change of house she had persuaded 
Carlyle to pay a visit to the country in order that he might 
be spared the discomfort of the ‘“‘move.”” She worked day 
and night that the new house might be in order and ‘ home- 
like’’ by his return. She took especial pains to arrange his 
study that it might be the exact replica of his old one. 
Every picture was hung where his eye would expect to find 
it; every volume was in its customary position on the book 
shelves; the odds and ends on his writing table were as he 
had left them ; his easy chair was drawn up as he liked it 
to the fire, which burnt cheerfully in the grate; his slippers 
were placed in a convenient attitude near the fender. She 
was kneeling, if I remember rightly, and driving with her 
own hands the final tack into the carpet when the rumble 
of a fourwheeler and a rattle of keys announced the arrival 
of her husband. She rose to greet him, her heart swelling 
with pride that she had been able to complete her task, 
happy in the consciousness that every familiar object was in 
its place. Carlyle entered the room, looked moodily around 
him, made no comment but walked across to the window, 
which he shook testingly. Then he turned his gloomy face 
to her and inquired, ‘‘ Where are the window wedges ?”’ 
They were the one detail she had forgotten. 


N ow while we may accept this story as entertaining and 

human let us not commit the Crighton-Browneian 
error of imagining that it throws any light whatever upon 
the character of the Carlyles or their relations to one 
another. It does not prove that she was a household drudge 
always slaving for her husband ; nor that she was a shrew 
constantly complaining of his conduct towards her ; nor that 
he was a selfish brute who never appreciated her care of 
him. It merely illustrates the truism that when men are 
tired they are often selfish. 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., in his Studio. 


PO ees 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 


Mr. Solomon J. Solomon is represented in the present Academy only by portraits of Mr. H. J. Levy, the political economist, of Mrs. Benjamin Lazarus, 

Mr. Solomon, however, made his reputation by imaginative work—‘' Cassandra,” ‘*Samson,” ‘ Niobe,” ‘‘The Judgment of Paris,” 

and ‘Echo and Narcissus.” In this illustration may be seen the portrait of Queen Victoria which appeared in the ‘‘Sphere,” and upon which the artist 

was engaged at the time of her Majesty's death. Mr. Solomon occupies the house and studio in the Finchley Road that were previously in the 
possession of that very popular and much-esteemed artist, Mr. J. B. Burgess, R.A. 


and of Miss Montagu. 
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SISTER. MARGARET. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Edgar Turner. 


I had been acquainted with Bertram Dunlake 

for several years. We belonged to the 
same club and had often met there, and 
occasionally at a theatre or concert-room. 
This, however, was our first walk together 
and happened quite by chance, one of us—I 
forget which—overtaking the other in the 
street and beginning a conversation. 

Although it was late in the autumn the 
evening was warm, and as neither he nor I 
had any immediate engagement we strolled 
along very leisurely. Our talk was principally 
about musical matters, in which we were both 
interested, I as a musical critic of a weekly 
paper and he as a singer and impresario. 
Perhaps it was in the latter of these capacities 
that he was best known at that period. 
Indeed, for some time previously he had 
ceased to sing in public, and had employed 
himself solely in discovering and exploiting 
new opera stars. 

He was telling me of his experiences during 
a recent tour when we turned a corner and 
found we.were approaching-a large crowd, in 
the midst of which were some men and women 
in uniform. 

“ A Salvation Army meeting,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he said. “ And they’ve got a good 
audience, too. It’s astonishing what some 
people will listen to. By jove ! though, what’s 
that ?” 

An Army sister had just started a hymn, 
and the very first notes showed that her voice 
was of exceptional power and quality. 

“Tt’s a singer,” I replied. ‘That’s what 
itsiss? 

“And, if I’m not mistaken, a singer with 
a big future,” he exclaimed excitedly. ‘Come 
closer.” 

We hurried to the outskirts of the crowd. 
There, on the side towards which the sister 
was facing, we stopped. We could now see 
her more distinctly. She was above the 
middle height, with a slender, graceful figure. 
Her face was finely moulded and her ex- 
pression earnest and intelligent. The regula- 
tion coal-scuttle bonnet and plain serge gown 
gave her a pretty Puritanical air. Altogether 
her appearance impressed me as favourably as 
her voice had. 

Dunlake and I remained silent until she 
had finished the hymn. Then he said :— 

“Tt don’t know when I’ve heard a more 
promising voice.” 

“What’s its range, do you think ?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s all right. From the way she 
brought out one or two of those notes I’m 


certain she can do much more. Hullo! the 
meeting’s over.” 
This was indeed the case. After the 


captain had invited everybody present to 
attend a special service to be held at the local 
barracks later in the evening the Salvationists 
marched away. Part of the crowd followed 
them and the rest dispersed in other direc- 
tions, leaving Dunlake and me standing at 
the side of the road. 

“T shall go to the service,” he remarked. 
“Will you come with me ?” 

“1 don’t mind,” I replied. ‘ Do you want 
to hear the girl again?” 


“Yes, and to have a talk with her. As I 
said just now I believe she’s a singer with a 
big future, and I mean to take her in hand.” 

“To what end?” I asked with a laugh. 
“To lead her from the Salvation Army to 
popular concerts and grand opera ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But suppose she refuses to be led ?” 

“She won’t,” he replied emphatically. 
“Her face is ambitious-looking. Yes, every 
line of it. Shell jump at the chance of a 
public career.” 

‘Perhaps you're right.” 

“Ym sure I am. And now let’s get a 
drink. It'll support us if the service is very 
dull. Comeon. There’s a decent hotel bar 
at the next corner.” 

It was not until more than an hour after 
this that we arrived at the home of the Salva- 
tionists. Some of the delay was due to our 
visit to the hotel bar, but the. greater part to 
the fact that the barracks were situated in a 
small back street which we had considerable 
difficulty in finding. 

“You're late, but I think there’s room,” 
said the doorkeeper as we stepped up to him. 
“Go in. I hope the service will do you 
good.” 

We entered a low-roofed hall and looked 
about it curiously. It was plainly furnished, 
the only decorations being texts hanging here 
and there on the walls. At the far end 
was a platform on one side of which were 
Salvation Army soldiers playing various 
musical instruments, and on the other Salva- 
tion Army sisters shaking tambourines and 
singing. In front of them stood the captain, 
beating time with his hand. Between him 
and us were 300 or 400 people, some singing 
and some tapping their feet on the floor. 

“Another hymn,” I whispered. 

“Yes,” he replied, “though unfortunately 
not a solo this time. Can you see our girl? I 
think she’s the one in the corner seat at the 
back of the platform.” 

“Looks like her, but it’s difficult to be 
certain at this distance.” 

Presently the end of the hymn was reached, 
and immediately afterwards the captain said, 
“T believe that Sister Margaret wishes to 
speak to us. May the Lord bless her words ! 
Will you stand here, sister ? ” 

The girl in the corner seat rose and 
stepped to his side. We could now see her 
more distinctly, and we now knew for certain 
that she was the girl in whom we were 
interested. 


“And so she’s called Sister Margaret,” . 


murmured Dunlake. 
name, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Hush !” 

As he said this she began her address. 
It was an appeal to the unrepentant sinners 
in the hall to repent that night. Her words 
were well chosen and eloquent. Now and 
then some soldier or sister on the platform 
shouted a ‘ Glory” or an “Amen,” but apart 
from this the people listened in earnest 
silence. The last words of the address were : 
“This night, sinner, this night and here, cast 
off your load. Kneel at the penitent form 


“Well, it’s a pretty 


(73 But ” 
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and ask for help and pardon ; thenstand and 
give thanks. We will pray with you, sinner ; 
we will praise with you, saved one, Oh, let not 
the time go. Repent this night, this night 
and here.” She uttered them quickly and 
passionately, and at the end stretched out 
her hands entreatingly. A man in the audience 
rose and stumbled towards her. With a smile 
of joy she advanced to meet him, took his 
hands in hers, and led him to the penitent 
form. They knelt there side by side, and 
while he sobbed and soldiers and _ sisters 
gathered round and chorused ‘‘Amen,” she 
prayed aloud for mercy upon him. 

I looked at Dunlake. He was leaning 
forward with eyes fixed on the group by the 
platform. His hands were clasped together 
and his lips were twitching nervously. 

‘You seem impressed,” I whispered. 

For a little while he did not reply. Then 
with an evident effort he composed himself, 
and turning to me said, “‘I am impressed. 
Sister Margaret is not only a born singer, she 
is also a born actress. The scene gripped me 
—grips me now. What a prima donna the 
girl will make. Voice, manner, feéling—she’s 
got everything.” 

The next moment she stood up, and with 
her the repentant sinner. 

“ Brother,” she said, still keeping hold of 
his hand, “let us praise the Lord.” 

He nodded and she begana hymn. Ata 
signal from the captain the bandsmen seized 
their instruments and played. Then soldiers 
and sisters and the audience in general took 
up the words. By the end of the first verse 
nearly everybody in the hall was helping to 
swell the chorus -of praise. Even Dunlake 
and I who had intended to be mere idle 
spectators were singing heartily. 

After the hymn the repentant sinner spoke 
of the change that had taken place in him. 
Then two soldiers gave addresses, both 
somewhat crude but both very earnest ; and 
then the captain closed the service with a 
prayer and asked the corps to join him in 
another march round the neighbourhood 
as the completion of that evening’s 
work. 

As the people began to leave I said to 
Dunlake, “Now is your time if you want 
to talk with her.” 

“Yes, he replied, “we'll wait here and 
I'll stop her when she reaches us.”’ 

We were standing just by the door and a 
good many glanced at us inquiringly as they 
passed out. No one actually questioned us, 
however, until the hall was almost empty. 
Then the captain, who was walking in front 
of a group of Salvationists, paused and asked 
whether we wished to speak to any member 
of the corps. 

SECS sma «LO 
Dunlake. 

She was in the group following the 
captain and at once stepped forward with 
the words, “ You wish to speak to me ?” 

Dunlake bowed and_ said, “Yes, very 
much, Can you give meand my friend a few 
moments new ?” 

“T ought to march out with the corps, and 
——,” she began. 


Sister Margaret,” replied 
t=) ? i 
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THE HUMOUR. OF LIFE—As seen by Gunning King. 


Nurse: | didn’t see you at the health lecture last night, Wiggins 
Wiggins : Wot do oi waunt with ’ealth lectures? Why, there bean’t nobody more ’ealthy than | be 
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“That’s all right, sister,’ put in the 
captain. ‘Stay with them. Fight the good 
fight and conquer.” 

He evidently thought the talk was to be 
of religious matters. Sister Margaret also 
had this idea, and as he and the others passed 
on and left us alone with her she said, 
“Please tell me how I can help you. I 
did not notice you particularly while I was 
speaking to-night, but if my address touched 
you in any way I should be glad to 22 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Dunlake. 
“Your address interested us. Your singing, 
however, interested us far more. It is about 
that I want to talk. Madam, you have 
a magnificent voice, a voice that should be 
given every chance and should some day 
make you famous. It is wasted on these 
Salvation Army audiences.” 

“Hush! you must not say that,” she 
exclaimed. 

“JT don’t quite mean wasted,” he replied 
apologetically. “But with a little special 
training I think you could do altogether bigger 
things. Opera, forinstance. I could mention 
the names of several women whose voices 
are inferior to yours, and yet who——” 

“ When did you hear me sing,” she asked 
agitatedly. ‘‘I didn’t sing a solo at the 
service just now.” 

“No, but you did at an open-air meeting 
earlier in the evening. .I. heard you, was 


struck with your possibilities, and came on | 


here to point them out to you and to offer 
to assist you to develop them. I have hada 
good deal of experience with musical dédu- 
tantes and could arrange an advantageous 
appearance for you. This is my card.” 

“Tt is kind of you,” she said glancing at 
the card he handed her, “but I am satis- 
fied with my Salvation Army audiences.” 

“Ah! that’s because you haven’t tried 
others.” 

She shook her head. 

“ And because,” he continued, “ you think 
they wouldn’t be so appreciative. They would 
be, though.” 

“Tt is simply that I am quite satisfied 
and don’t want to change,” she said with a 
smile. 

“Perhaps,” he persisted, “the idea of 
having to be specially trained alarms you? 
You mustn’t let it do so. A few months, 
possibly even weeks, would be sufficient. I 
could tell more certainly after I had heard 
you sing again. Would you mind going 
through something now? I would accom- 
pany you if there’s a piano anywhere here.” 

“There’s one in the class-room,” she 
replied with: another smile. “ But I’d rather 
not-—and yet—and yet I don’t know.” 

She hesitated for a moment or two longer 
and then continued, “ Yes, you shall hear me 
again now, and afterwards say just how much 
training I need to fit me for opera. But we 
must be quick.. Come on, please.” 

She hurried down the hall until she 
reached a door at the side of the platform. 
Opening this she observed to Dunlake and I, 
who had followed her closely, ‘‘ This is what 
we call our class-room, but it is sometimes 
used for other purposes.” 

“As now, for instance,” cried Dunlake 
gaily as we entered, ‘‘ Ah ! here’s the piano. 
Let me see what it’s like.” 

He sat down at it and played a few notes. 

“ Might be better,” he commented. “ Still, 
it'll do.” 

She nodded and he went on. 

“Well, what will you sing? 
hymn, I suppose.” 


” 


Another 


“No, not a hymn,” she said slowly. ‘ Do 
you know the “aust music? The Gounod 
Faust, 1 mean.” 

“Yes, every bit,” he replied with a look of 
surprise. 

“Then [ll sing ‘The Jewel Song’ from 
it. That'll give you a better idea of what | 
can do than a hymn.” 
~ “Certainly it will,” hé said with another 
look of surprise. ‘‘ Wait a minute though. 
I'll run it over first.” 

As he began to do this she took off the 
Salvation Army bonnet she was wearing and 
placed it on a chair. Then with two or three 
swift movements she rearranged her hair 
more gracefully. And then, her eyes bright 
and her hands trembling a little, she faced 
Dunlake again. 

** Ah,” he laughed excitedly. ‘‘ Margherita 
now, not Sister Margaret.” 

“Yes, Margherita,” she replied. 
on. Iam ready.” 

I have heard ‘The Jewel Song” many 
times, both here and abroad; I have heard 
it in concert halls, with an orchestral accom- 
paniment and the quickening influence of a 
multitude of listening people; I have heard 
it in splendid opera houses with all the 
advantages of costume and setting, with a 
traditional Margherita walking in a cottage 
garden decking herself with sparkling gems 
and smiling timidly yet delightedly at a 
mirror, but I have never been more moved 
by it than on this occasion when I heard it 
in a plainly-furnished parlour to the accom- 
paniment of an old piano. She sang it 
perfectly. I do not simply mean that she 
knew the music and that every note was true 
and clear. More than that. Her voice was 
the voice of Margherita and her face the face 
of Margherita. Joy, doubt, and the other 
themes of the song, she felt and expressed 


“Play 


them all. She was Margherita herself, sweet 
and innocent Margherita, tempted and 
conquered by the jewels. After she had 


finished she stood with bowed head and 
eyes fixed on the floor as if awaiting some 
comment. I was about to speak when 
Dunlake forestalled me. Jumping up from 
the piano he cried, ‘Ah, I know now; [| 
know now who you are.” 

She flushed and retreated a step. 

“T realised at the beginning of the song,” 
he continued excitedly, ‘that I had heard 
you sing it before. But I’ve only this moment 
remembered where. It was at a New York 
theatre. And you are Madame ——” 

“ Madame —— !” I exclaimed. 

The name was one which was familiar in 
the music world some years ago as that of 
the latest prima donna. She was a young 
English girl who after two or three concert 
appearances in her own country had been 
given a chance in opera in America and had 
proved a great success. Accounts of her 
triumphs in different star parts, a report that 
she was to be engaged for the next Covent 
Garden season, and an announcement that 
she had retired into private life reached us in 
quick succession. Then there was silence, 
broken only by rumours that her retirement 
was due to a love affair. 


__ “Madame —— !” I repeated. 
“Yes, Madame -— —, the celebrated 
Madame ——,” said Dunlake with a smile. 


“And I have presumed to talk about putting 
her through a course of training and intro- 
ducing her to the stage! I hope she will 
forgive me.” 

We both looked at Sister Margaret expec- 
tantly. After a short silence she said in dis- 
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tressed tones, ‘It’s true that I am Madame 
and that I once played Margherita in 
New York, but I’m sorry you have recog- 
nised me. I don’t want it to become generally 
known that I am now a Salvationist.” 

“Tt will not through me,” exclaimed Dun- 
lake impulsively. 

“Thank you,” she said. “It isn’t that ’m 
ashamed of being a Salvationist. It’s simply 
that people would be tempting me to return 
to the stage and that I might be weak enough 
to yield. Ashamed of being a Salvationist ? 
No, I’m proud of it. 1 must not, must not go 
back to the old worldly life.” 

As if to confirm herself in this resolution 
she picked up her Salvation Army bonnet ard 
put it on. 

“Sister Margaret now, not Margherita,” 
observed Dunlake. 

“* Now and always,” she replied. “ I ought 
not to have sung that song. I did so because 
—well, because I was piqued at your assuming 
me to be an inexperienced amateur.” 

“A very natural feeling,” commented 
Dunlake. 

‘A very wrong one, and I’m sorry I gave 
way to it.” As she said this she opened the 
door of the room. Then, motioning us to 
pass out with her, she continued, “1 must 
join my comrades in the march now.” 

Dunlake murmured an apology for having 
detained her and then without further con- 
versation the three of us walked out of the 
hall. When we reached the street she said :— 

“ Thanks again for promising to keep my 
secret. Good-bye. My way is to the right.” 

“Your comrades may be some distance 
off. Won’t you let me accompany you 
to them ?” asked Dunlake. 

“Tt is kind of you, but I don’t want to 
talk any more about my old life.” 

“Then we'll talk about something else. 
To the right I think you said ?” 

“Yes, but ul 

“No more objections, please !” broke in 
Dunlake with a smile. Then, turning to me, 
he went on quickly, “ Will you come with 
us? Or will you meet me later at the club ?” 

After a momentary hesitation I replied as | 
could see he wished me to. 

“T will meet you at the club. Good-bye, 
Sister Margaret. Thank you for you 
singing.” 

‘“* Good-bye,” she said ; and then we parted, 
they walking to the right and I to the left. 

During the next few minutes I occupied 
myself with speculations as to the past and 
future of Sister Margaret. Why had she 
become a Salvationist ? Would she remain 
one? Or would Dunlake sooner or later 
triumph in the efforts he evidently intended 
to make to win her back to the operatic stage ? 
My decision was that he would, that her 
manner and actions showed that the old life 
fascinated her even now, and that her reasons 
for deserting it had been purely emotional and 
would not last. 

I was wrong. It was Sister Margaret and 
not Dunlake who triumphed. In less than a 
month from this evening he also was a 
Salvationist and a member of the same corps 
as she. How this was brought about I do not 
know. I like, however, to associate a love 
interest with it, and I am justified in doing so 
by the fact that they married each other soon 
afterwards. They are still in the Army, but I 
do not think I have betrayed their identity in 
telling their story here. For Dunlake is a 
fictitious name, and there is nothing very 
conclusive about either Sister Margaret or 
Madame ——.” 
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KATHLEEN, SECOND DAUGHTER OF LADY MARY TREFUSIS 


Lady Mary is a sister of the Duke of Buccleuch and widow of Colonel Walter Trefusis 
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A Hospitable House.—Lady Pearson has not by any 
means exhausted her resources of entertainment by the 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. recent festivities at Paddockhurst in connection with the 

: coming of age of her eldest son. She intends to keep up 
her reputation as a hostess at Carlton House Terrace, 
where her beautiful and hospitable town residence is 
already so well known to party-goers and especially to 
those who belong to the Liberal camp. She is very proud 
of her son, young Mr. Weetman Pearson, who has military 
tastes and is in the Imperial Yeomanry. Sir Weetman 
himself, however, when he made the world his oyster did 
not select the sword to open it. He preferred the pick— 
and employed somebody else to handle it. 


A Captain of Industry.—Afrofos of oysters, Sir 
Weetman Pearson is the hard-headed Yorkshireman who 
sits for Colchester. He is still a sturdy, fresh-looking, 
well-nourished captain of industry well on the right side 
of fifty, with little to say in the House of Commons and a 
great deal to do out of it. He often pairs with Sir John 
Aire, another great contractor of the same character, and 
it is commonly understood that either would be prepared 
to accept an order to build a new universe as coolly as he 
would undertake a Nile barrage or a Tehuantepec railway. 
Sir Weetman is one of the wealthiest men in England. A 
few years ago he sold his business to a company for a 
little over 41,000,000, but he still retains a controlling 
interest and is chairman of the directorate. I believe the 
firm employs over 30,000 men. 


A Great Motorist.—Mr. C. S. Rolls, who holds the 
record for the highest speed ever attained on a motor car, 


Son of the Countess : , is as most people know a son of Lord Llangattock. He is 
of Tankerville > 


OSSULSTON 


one of the most hard-working young men in England and 
spends most of his time at his motor works at West 
Brompton. Mr. Rolls was the third individual who owned 
a private motor car in this country, which he purchased in 
1896 before the Act abolishing the red flag was passed. 
Mr. Rolls was summoned for driving his motor car without 
having a warning red flag carried in front of the car, and 
this summons is preserved ‘by its owner as a valuable 
curiosity, which is said to be the only one in existence. 

A Scottish Peeress.—Lady Gray, who lives at South 
Kensington, is a peeress in her own right and rgth baroness 
in the peerage of Scotland. Her claim to the title was 
only established so recently as 1896 and was based on her 
mother’s relationship with the Moray family. Lady Gray 
has a delightful place in county Wexford at Browns- 
wood and is noted for her considerable skill in driving. 
The Gray family is one of extreme antiquity and its 
archives extend back into the twelfth century. 


Lord Howard of Glossop.—The greater part of that 
GEORGE > busy and prosperous district about Glossop belongs to 
CpAnLee Lord Howard, who takes his title from the thriving town 

Son of Lady P and is a very rich man. Lord Howard is a cousin of the 
Beene Duke of Norfolk, and like his kinsman is not seen very 

\ much in society though he owns a house at Rutland Gate. 

Lord Howard has been twice married, his present wife 

being a daughter of the late Mr. Scott Kerr, and shares 

with her husband a liking for the peace and beauty of 
their country home rather than the rush and bustle of 

London. Lord Howard is, of course, a Roman Catholic 

and was educated at the school near Birmingham founded 

by Cardinal Newman. 


The New Belgravia.—Great changes are progressing 
in the region which may be roughly called Belgravia. 
Albert Gate, Park Side, St. George’s Place, Knightsbridge 
High Road, Trevor Place, and South Place are all to 
disappear postally, and the whole of both sides of the 
road from Hyde Park Corner to the west end of the 
barracks will be known tersely as “ Knightsbridge ”—good 
for telegrams. Four stately mansions are rising on the 
old site of Eaton Chapel and will be included in Eaton 
Square. A huge block of new flats has blotted out a 


GERARD considerable portion of the slum known as Westbourne 
Younger son of Lady Street near, Eaton Square. Albert Place has disappeared 
Violet Brassey (@ : postally and is now part of Victoria Square—a confusing 


arrangement. If St. George’s Hospital goes to Fulham, 
which is probable, a great new block of residences will rise 
on the site and continue the lines of Grosvenor Place and 
Speaight Grosvenor Crescent. 
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Recent Weddings.—Of the various weddings which have 
just taken place that of Mr. George Edwards, a younger 
brother of Lord Kensington, to Miss Olive Kerr, and that 
of Captain Nevile Wilkinson to Lady Beatrix Herbert were 
the most interesting. The bridesmaids who followed Lady 
Beatrix Herbert were Miss Maud Cavendish, Lady 
Hermione Herbert, and Miss Ethel Cadogan, all quite 
little children, Lady Hermione Herbert being just three 
years old. The presents, which were to be seen at Lady 
Pembroke’s house, made a very imposing display, and 
included gifts from the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the Princess Christian. 


Another ‘‘ Mistress” of Hounds.-—There has recently 
been added yet another to the list of lady M.F.H.’s in the 
United Kingdom, Miss Somerville of Skibbereen having 
just taken over the West Carbery country from her 
brother, Mr. Aylmer Somerville, who has so ably managed 
it since 1891. Miss Somerville is the joint author, with 
“Martin Ross,” of the Recollections of an Irish R.M. lt 
may not be generally known that “ Martin Ross” is the 
sister of Bob Martin of “ Ballyhooley ” fame. 


A Soldier’s Wife.—Much sympathy is felt with 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, who is making but a tardy recovery 
from the operation which she underwent at her house 
in Belgrave Square. It is feared that some weeks 
must elapse before she will be able to be about again. 
The sympathy is the more deserved as the invalid has 
but Jately returned to England. An American by birth 
she has made the country of her adoption and of her 
marriage her own, and has in return been received in no 
half-hearted manner into the friendship and affection of 
innumerable friends. Mrs. Arthur Paget is not only a 
woman who for her looks would be remarkable but she 
is highly cultured, with a brain which makes play of 
the task of organisation. This latter faculty has many 
a time been of inestimable value to the exchequers of 
charity. Educated chiefly in France she is more like a 
Frenchwoman in manner and appearance than are many 
members of our neighbouring Republic. 


A Friend of the King.—Her education has made 
Mrs. Paget a linguist ; it is her own good taste which has 
made her learned in dress. Many will remember her as 
one of the most noticeable of figures in the wonderful 
fancy-dress ball at Devonshire House, her dress being 
one of the most artistic at that memorable function. Her 
own entertainments in Belgrave Square have been fre- 
quently graced by royalty. The friendship which has 
been accorded to her by the King dates from the days of 
her teens, when as Miss Mary Stevens she was a dédu- 
tante always cheery and chic. 


A Baronetcy for a Picture.—‘‘ The baronetcy to which 
Sir Francis Aylmer Graves-Sawle, colonel of the Cold- 
stream Guards, has just succeeded owes its origin,” writes 
a frequent correspondent, “to a picture. The grandfather 
of the present holder of the title owned a certain picture 
which this Majesty King William IV. desired to possess. 
Mr. Joseph Sawle (as he then was) politely intimated to 
the royal agents that the picture was not for sale, but 
hinted that if he were thought worthy of the dignity of a 
baronet he should respectfully ask his Majesty’s accept- 
ance of the picture. This ambition so diplomatically con- 
veyed was duly gratified. In connection with this family 
it is interesting to note that the mother of the dowager 
Lady Graves-Sawle (who was a Miss Rose Paynter) was 
the original of the Rose Aylmer of Landor’s famous poem.” 


The Gordon Bennett Cup.—I do notas a rule approve 
of introducing the exchange and mart element into the 
columns of THE TATLER. The Gordon Bennett Cup is, 
however, such an exceptional affair that I will break my 
rule for once. One of my readers writes to ask me if I 
know of anyone who wants a furnished house close to the 
course of the great motor race next July. The house is 
fully furnished and contains four bedrooms, breakfast-room, 
dining-room, and drawing-room, and the rent asked is 
£25 per week from July 1. There is no need for all 
motor enthusiasts to speak at once, but if those who are 
desirous of closing with the offer will write to “ Bertie,” 
care of this office, the letters will be forwarded to the 
proper quarter. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Inter-’varsity Motor Race. — An inter- 
collegiate and inter-scholastic motor race is 
being arranged in the United States, all 
colleges and schools with which automobile 
clubs are connected being invited to enter, 
the club scoring the greatest number of points 
in all classes to win a cup and hold it for one 
year. Oxford possesses a flourishing auto- 
mobile club and many members of both 
*varsities are notable chauffeurs and motor 
cycle riders. By next year there should cer- 
tainly be scope for the addition of automobile 
events to the ’varsity sports. 


club will refuse the privileges of affiliation 
to such a club, The committee and chief 
officers of the London headquarters club 
which made the rule for the provinces 
numbers among them several gentlemen abso- 
lutely engaged in the motor trade. Hence 
the provincial grievance. They ask that the 
sauce for the town and country member shall 
be compounded of the same ingredients. 

The 


Disguised Policeman. — In _anti- 


motorist counties now that the car-capture 
season has set in the second-hand clothing 


But any resistance adds 2,000 per cent. to 
the rate at which your car is said to travel, 
The plain duty of the police is to protect the 
public, to station themselves at dangerous 
points and corners, and regulate the traffic. 
They are paid for this and not to persecute 
a small minority by dressing up in sheep’s— 
or yokel’s—clothing and waiting on safe 
stretches of deserted country seeking motorists 
whom they may devour. 


International First Aid.—It would appear 
that the ethics of international first aid to 


Waiting to be cinematographed 


Foulsham & Banfield 


Foulsham & Banfield 


Westminster Bridge at six o'clock in the morning 


THE CARS THAT FOLLOWED THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALK 


Amateur or Professional ? — Jockeys are 
not admitted to membership of the Jockey 
Club. The automobile clubs likewise want to 
exclude professional car drivers. The German 
Auto Club, which is the most exclusive and 
aristocratic of all, wants the German cars in 
the Gordon Bennett race to be driven by the 
most expert drivers. One of these—Baron 
de Caters—is a “gentleman” chauffeur ; 
Otto Hieronymus and Wilhelm Werner are 
professionals. Under the racing rules the 
drivers must be members of the club entering 
the cars. The German Automobile Club now 
proposes to establish a second grade, allowing 
professionals to become ‘*‘members” minus 
social advantages and_pre- 
stige—a kind of below-stairs 
affiliation. The entire ques- 
tion of amateur and_pro- 
fessional in the motor world 


needs threshing out and 
settling. The German diffi- 
culty may be solved by 


appointing amateurs to drive 
in the Gordon Bennett race. 


A Provincial Plaint.— 
Meanwhile our own _provin- 
cial automobile clubs are 
sending up practical com- 
plaints to the headquarters 
club with which they are 
affiliated. The Automobile 
‘Club has issued a new edict 
that if a person engaged in 
the motor industry be an 
honorary officer of a_ pro- 
vincial auto club the parent 


shops are doing a big trade in disguises for 
the police. You see a bland, innocent, stagey 
yokel in corduroys sitting ona gate chewing 
a straw. Probably he has been tailored from 
a pawn shop. He is the beginning, the 
middle, or end of a road trap or measured 
mile. His boots betray him, for they are 
invariably of the police regulation type. But 
before you can Sherlock Holmes his shoes 
you are caught in the trap. The legal aspect 
of the case is that you can decline to stop at 
his command unless he shows the badge of 
authority. Also you can refuse your name 
and address to a policeman masquerading in 
fancy dress till he displays some sign of office. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
FOLLOWING THE STOCK EXCHANGE RACE 


Some of the official cars 
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man do not apply to motor racers. The nice 
point of car ethics has been raised as to 
whether a spectator at the Irish race shall 
otfer assistance to a disabled car of a fore gn 
team. It is suggested that a British driver 
would have a distinct grievance were an 
unpatriotic person to sink nationality in sport 
and run to the aid of a distressed foreign car. 
The situation may be summed up thus : help 
a disabled racing man of any country, but 
should a foreign car break down let ill alone 
and leave the driver and mécanicien to extri- 
cate themselves from their own predicament 
so long as no possible injury results to the 
men on the car or the bystanders. 


Machine-made Motors. 
—The enormous amount of 
skilled hand labour put into 
a motor car is largely respon- 
sible for high prices. Another 
factor is the costliness of the 
various “ patent ‘parts ” used 
in the construction of a car, 
It is suggested that the pro- 
duction of accessories should 
be more specialised and that 
many of the hundred and one 
little devices used in the 
turn-out of a motor car could 
be produced by machinery. 
Nobody can deny that the 
highly-paid hand labour now 
employed ‘in motor manu- 
facture coupled with the many 
expensive patents and mono- 
polies existing in the trade 
leave little profit to the maker. 
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in London. — The Irish 


Irish Plays 
National Dramatic Company from Dublin 
who gave a set of pérformances at Queen’s 
Gate Hall on the afternoon and evening of 


May 2 came, saw, and conquered, for the 
morning papers gave them a splendid show. 
Five pieces were played, all written in English— 
Kathleen ni Houlihan, The Hour Glass, 
and A Pot of Broth, written by W. B. Yeats 
(president of the band of players and play- 
wrights constituting the Irish National Theatre 
Society), Zhe Laying of 
the Foundations, by Mr. 
Fred Ryan, and Zwenty- 
4ve, by Lady Gregory. The 
most interesting of these 
was undoubtedly Zhe Hour 
Glass, a morality play in one 
act, staged in a decorative 
and simple style, and beau- 
tifully written. The usual 
scenic background was re- 
placed by a green cloth 
while the dresses were in 


shades of purple, green, 
and brown, the whole 
colour scheme proving 


highly effective and harmo- 
nious. The lighting of the 
stage, too, by means of 
toplights and sunken foot- 
lights was admirable. 


The Morality Play.— 
The characters in the 
morality play are the Wise 
Man—a _ Rationalist — his 
wife, Bridget, his two chil- 
dren, his pupils, the Angel, 
and the Fool. At the 
height of his career as a 
teacher of wisdom versus 
faith the Angel appears to 
the Wise Man and an- 
_ nounces that his time has 
come; within the hour he 
must die and for his infi- 
delity be damned. But if 
before the sands of the hour 
glass have run out he can 
find among his neighbours 
anyone who believes in 
God then will he be 
allowed to enter Purgatory. 
Believing and trembling at 
the Angel’s message he 
calls in by turns his pupils, 
his wife, his children. But 
they all deny God, confirm- 
ing what he has ever taught them. At lastin 
despair he appeals to the Fool, who believes, 
and thus as the sands are almost out the 
Wise Man is saved and breathes his last. 
The other short plays in this interesting set 
were admirable in their vivid portrayal of Irish 
character and scenes of Irish peasant life. 
The acting rose at times to a very high level. 
The audience in the afternoon included Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen, Lord and Lady Mont- 
eagle, Judge Adams, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
Mr. William Sharp, and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


At the Court To-day.—The Court Theatre 
is less often open to the playgoer than it 
ought to be, but if you go there this afternoon 
you will have a chance of seeing Mr. Carton’s 
charming comedy, 7he Squire of Dames 
(adapted from Dumas fils). It is being acted 
on behalf of several most deserving church 
charities. The play, which will be repeated 
to-night and to-morrow night at 8.30, will be 
acted by Mrs. Alston, Miss Muriel Gathorne- 
Hardy, Mrs. Crawley, Miss Lilian Hole, Mr. 


E. H. Alderson, Hon. W. H. Goschen, Hon. 
Stephen Powys, Mr. Percy Lee, and Mr. R. 
Austen Leigh. It will be produced by Mr. 
Harvey Long. 


Another Matinée.—Another matinée in 
the name of charity is that which will be 
given at the Garrick Theatre, kindly lent by 
Mr, Arthur Bourchier, on Tuesday, June 9, 
in aid of the funds of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, which is noted for its economical 
management and beneficent work. 
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‘Princess Ida” by Amateurs.—The New 
Stagers’ Operatic Society, which has been 
running a successful course for the last five 
or six years under the direction of Mr. Claude 
Selfe (who appeared as King Hildebrand), 
gave an excellent interpretation of Princess 
/da on May 2 and 4 at the Balham Assembly 
Rooms. Miss Bertha Morton was the Ida. 
This society applies its surplus funds to chari- 
table objects. I wish we could have Princess 
Ida at the Savoy again. 


The Play in Pictures. 
—What a splendid chance 
anybody has nowadays of 
turning out for himself a 
book of the plays of the 
day illustrated. One of the 
latest developments is the 
portraits of players in colour. 
A good example occurs in 
Players of the Day issued 
by Newnes at half-a-guinea. 
There are forty-eight por- 
traits in character accom- 
panied by very good 
biographies, which have 
been written, I believe, by 
a very industrious dramatist. 
Among the most successful 
reproductions I would cite 
Mr. Bourchier in The 
Bishop’s Move and Miss 
Louie Freear in The Lady 
Slavey. The reds are by 
far the most striking. 


Mr. Bancroft’s Play.— 
Young Mr. Bancroft has 
the ireal dramatic instinct 
in him, but as illustrated in 
The Little Countess at the 
Avenue it is far from being 
perfect. Much of the play 
jars on one as being quite 
false in tone, and at these 
points it is not helped by 
Miss Annie Hughes’s 
method. Now and again, 
however, Mr. Bancroft 
when he is himself and not 
merely imitative strikes just 
the sincere, daring note, and 
Miss Hughes rises to the 
occasion splendidly. I went 
to the second performance 
of the play. The audience 
simply laughed at some of 
the lines as, for instance, 
when the little countess, who is an ex-variety 
artist says, ‘How beastly mean the aristo- 
cracy can be.” I fancied I saw Mr. Bancroft 
(who occupied a box with his wife) making 
a note of that line on his programme 
with the view to blue pencilling it. Many 
other parts of the story could be mended: 
Mr. Bancroft’s failing is that he does not trust 
himself sufficiently. He knows too much 
about the theatre and not enough of life. The 
acting is very good. In especial Mr. Fred Kerr 
is excellent in a sort of Mr. Daventry part. 


Bassano 


MISS RUTH VINCENT IN HER DRESSING-ROOM AT THE LYRIC 
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Ellis & Watery 
MR. STUART BAYNES (baritone) 


At the Opera.—The cycles of the Ring 
have proved an enormous success, thanks to 
the conducting of Dr. Richter and to the new 
scenery. Dr. Richter, who conducted the 
first Bayreuth festival seven-and-twenty years 
ago, is very modest, and declined to take his 
call except in the orchestra. Excellent as 
the scenery is (carried out, I believe, on 
Wagner’s own lines) | think the syndicate 
might have made some of it a little less con- 
ventional seeing that they need not rely on 
that public which trammels the other mana- 
gers. I can imagine how Mr. Craig would 
have mounted some of the scenes with 
mysterious simplicity. 

The ‘Walkiire.”—I am rather dis- 
appointed with the fine scene at the end of the 
Wealkiire. Briinnhilde is placed on the o.p, 
side, and Wotan summons up fire (somewhat 
smoky) several yards away from her. I should 
like to see a regular pyre (raised for her from 
below if necessary) with openings round its 
base such as Sir Henry Irving has used in 
Dante, where you get a real suggestion of 
lurid flames though the illusion is caused, 
I believe, only by strips of red, flimsy paper 
blown upwards by air. The same sort of 
thing is being done in the gipsy scene at the 
Savoy with immense effect. But that after all 
is a little point. Suffice to say I enjoyed the 
first cycle as 1 never enjoyed the Ring before. 


The Promise of May.—The opening of 
the season has not been so encouraging that 
we may expect a season of high endeavours. 
It is, of course, extremely interesting to think 
that German opera has got such a pull, for 
there were many suggestions when M. Mes- 
sager was appointed manager that Covent 
Garden would become French. As a matter 
of fact German has more than got its run, and 
the marked increase of taste in the mounting 
may be traced largely to M. Messager aided 
by the brilliant stage manager. 


To Encourage Operatic Students.—The 
energy of Mr. Charles Manners is “ prodee- 
gious.” He has been giving a series of 
lectures at the different principal academies 
of music (the last at the Royal School of 
Music to-day) on ** What a student should do 
and should not do after leaving his academy 
in order to get on in his profession.” I should 
think English ‘vocalists ” (a horrible word) 
should try to get temperament from somebody 
or somewhere. 


“Nights at the Opera.”—-Mr. Wakeling 
Dry has issued three more volumes of this 
excellent series, which are published in the 
prettiest possible way by the De La More 
Press. The new volumes deal with the whole 
Ring and with The Meistersinger. It is a 
pleasure to handle the books. 


OPERA AND MUSIC. 


A New Baritone, Mr. Stuart Baynes.— 
Mr. Stuart Baynes is giving his first London 
concert to-morrow afternoon at the Bechstein 
Hall. Mr. Baynes, who possesses a deep 
baritone voice, has studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music and since then with 
Signor Baraldi, who will assist him at his 
concert. Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, Signor 
Morelli, Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr, Paul 
Rubens will also take part, and Mr. Adrian 
Ross and Mr. J. L. Shine will appear in a 
duologue by Adrian Ross. 


MISS EVELYN AMETHE 


Miss Evelyn Amethe.— Miss Evelyn 
Amethe, the clever young English violinist, is 
a proof that artists if they have the talent can 
be trained and as fully equipped here as if 
they migrate to the famous schools abroad. 
This attractive player owes her training to 
Wilhelmj. Since a child she has had a craze 
for music, and her most successful début last 
year was followed by a break necessary on 
account of a serious operation. Happily re- 
covered, Miss Amethe is now playing again. 


Schlesinger 


HERR LIEBAN AND HERR KRASA 


Who play Mime and Alberich in the Ring at 
Covent Garden 
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Fall 


MISS MADELINE PAYNE (pianist) 


A New Pianist. — Miss Madeline Payne, 
pianist, who made her début at St. James’s 
Hall on May 4, appears again on May 18. 
She took the two first prizes at the Stratford 
Musical Festival at the age of nine. When 
twelve she gained Honours Certificate (Senior 
Grade) Associated Board Royal Academy and 
Royal College of Music. At fourteen she won 
the Erard Centenary Scholarship for three 
years, value £120, and gold medal with loan 
of concert grand piano. The scholarship was 
extended a further two years. When that 
expired she won the Knill silver challenge 
cup—held for one year—accompanied by a 
permanent silver medal. Sir John Stainer 
pronounced her when quite a child a musical 
genius. 


Madame Fux. — Madame Fux, whose 
pupils give a concert at the Steinway Hall next 
Wednesday, is the daughter of the late Com- 
mander Cheyne, the arctic explorer, who died 
last year at Halifax, Nova Scotia. He was 
in the three Government expeditions sent in 
search jof Sir John Franklin and spent five 
and a half years of his life in this way. He 
was the first to advocate the use of balloons 
for the discovery of the North Pole. Madame 
Fux will be assisted by Miss Marjorie Christ- 
mas, Mr. Lloyd Lowndes, Mr. Charles 
Schilsky, and Mr, Sydney Brooks. 


A Polish Violinist—Max Wolfsthal is a 
native of Lemberg, and his first impression 
of life was that of desperate poverty, his 
parents having lost all their money. As a 
boy Max helped to keep the home together 
by playing at the cafés of his native town. 
With the little money saved as the result of 
the boy’s work the family journeyed to Vienna, 
where for a time they lived in utter destitution 
until a lady, moved to sympathy by their 
deplorable plight, came to the rescue. She 
took little Max to her house and for two years 
paid for his studies and the maintenance of 
his parents. 


Luck.—Brighter times came when Max 
began to play in public, and during a subse- 
quent tour in Russia, Roumania, and Turkey 
he made a good deal of money. His pro- 
sperity was, however, brief, for the total receipts 
of the tour, amounting to about £800, were 
stolen by an employé, and the boy was left 
stranded in Constantinople. From this new 
misfortune he was rescued by the Sultan’s 
brother, who generously provided means for 
his return to Vienna. Here again disaster 
befel the Juckléss family, for Max fell ill and 
lay desperately near death for twelve months, 
He came to London in the autumn of 1902 
almost penniless, with no introductions and 
with little English to help him out. He got 
his first chance at the Crystal Palace concerts. 
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‘“‘The Medal and the Maid’’ at the Lyric Theatre. 


Burford 
MISS VENTNOR (MISS ADA REEVE) CHARMS THE HEART OF THE BRIGAND (MR. NORMAN SALMOND) 
Tue Bricanp: We will rule this place Miss VentNor: And be wisely content 


(For a parallel case With two hundred per cent. 
Take the Prince and Princess of Monaco). On all spirits and wines and tobacco. 
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“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING”—FOOTLIGHTS IN PARTICULAR 


Light ?” queried Mr. Craig as he offered 
me a cigar (he smokes a lot). 

“Thank you. I’m luckier than the 
general public which says that light is just 
what you will not give them.” 

“They thought Zhe Vikings was played 
in too much darkness, I know. Well, isn’t it 
a gloomy subject? At any rate they will get 
light enough in Much Ado About Nothing. 
Whereupon he showed me some of the 
designs from his portfolio—Mr. Craig always 
carries a portfolio with him, for his activity 
amounts to restlessness. He is constantly 
occupied with something, wherein he differs 
from the somewhat hazy dreamer that many 
of his critics seem to see in him. “In any 
cas,” he continued, “ this question of light is 
really much ado about nothing.” 

“Tt isn’t your whole scheme of reform, 
then, as the public seem to imagine?” 

“Not a bit of it. Besides, it is 
not in the least new and is certainly 
not my idea, although I know that 
many people seem to regard it as the 
bee in my bonnet. For example, so 
long ago as 1780 George Colman the 
younger, the author of Zhe Heir at 
Law, saw an amateur performance 
at Wynnstay, the Welsh seat of Sir 
Watkin Williams-Wynn, who had 
improvised a theatre out of a kitchen. 
The stage was lighted by a row of 
lamps fixed to a large beam or arch 
above the heads of the performers, 
and Colman, who was a_ thoroughly 
practical man as theatrical manager 
and dramatist alike, writing fifty 
years later applauded the idea with 
all the force of his experience :— 

‘This is as we receive light from nature; 
whereas the float or footlight is exactly upon a 
reversedsprinciple and throws all the shades of 
the actor’s countenance the wrong way. If a 
beam to hold lamps as -at Wynnstay were 
placed over the proscenium at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden Theatre the goddesses in 
the upper tiers of boxes and the two and one 
shilling gods in the galleries would be com- 
pletely intercepted from ja view of the stage.’’ 
Still, Colman was not without hope that ‘'in 
this age of improvement, while theatres are 
springing up like mushrooms, some ingenious 
architect may hit upon a remedy. At all 
events it is a grand desideratum.”’ 

I reminded Mr. Craig that long 
before Colman wrote, little Nancy 
Lake in the Rejected Addresses of 
1812 had expressed her astonishment 
at the sight of footlights at Drury Lane :— 


And there's a row of lamps !—my eye! 
How they do blaze! I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground. 

One might have further reminded him that 
the Ring has just been given at Covent 
Garden with a lightless proscenium and that 
the hell scene in Dante is as dark as anything 
in The Vikings. 

“You believe, I suppose, in the emotional 
appeal of the stage ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Craig without a 
moment’s hesitation. “It makes its appeal 
primarily to the senses—first to the eye and 
secondly to the ear, and to make this a unity 
the two must be combined.” In the pursuit 
of unity Mr. Craig holds that one mind should 
be responsible for the theory underlying the 
costume, the scenery, the lighting, and the 
stage management, the highest point being 


A Talk 


reached when that mind is also the author of 
the play. That is why Mr. Pinero’s plays are 
so beautifully produced. ‘Trained by Sir Henry 
Irving he knows exactly how his work should 
be done. As an example of the unity of 
purpose Mr. Craig cites the fact that all the 
dresses in the first act of Zhe Vikings had 
a grey base. It has, of course, long beena 
desideratum that the acting should all be 
more or less of a piece. This is felt in its 
crudest form even by the most casual play- 
goer, who would resent, say, the intrusion of 
the villain of melodrama into musical comedy. 
The critic of Zruth was astonished that 
Mr. Craig should have put forward his name 
so many times in the programme of Zhe 
Vikings, but this was done from no motive of 
self-advertisement (an idea which I am certain 
Mr. Craig is very little concerned in) but to 
emphasise the unity of the whole production. 


A MASQUERADE DRESS 


Designed and drawn by Mr. Gordon Craig for one of the dancers 


in Much_Ado About Nothing 


“The critics,” I said to Mr. Craig, “ be- 
lieve that your schemes are fitted only for the 
staging of the fantastic or the weird, and that 
you would be quite at sea in dealing with a 
modern realistic play.” 

Mr. Craig was very much amused, for 
good humour is the note which saves him 
from the fanaticism which so often repels. 
Indeed, he can understand that the general 
public should have a view of their own, but 
he means to pursue his own with equal gaiety. 
“‘T undertake,” he said, “ to beat the realists 
on their own ground. I should like to do 
Ghosts, for instance, and that is realistic 
enough in all conscience. I should in the 
first place produce from photographs a real 
living room, and not the kind of gaunt three- 
walled thing one usually sees.” And here I may 
say that so far from thinking that he alone has 
the key to filling the stage to most advantage 
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with Mr. Gordon Craig. 


Mr. Craig has the greatest appreciation for 
much of the work that we have seen during 
the last few years, and he cited with the 
keenest pleasure the beautiful set in Liberty 
Fall. 

It is extremely interesting to hear Mr. 
Craig give reasons for the faith that is in him 
on the question of stage management. For 
instance, he believes in reserving one entrance 
in an act for the appearance of the character 
who may be considered the principal per- 
sonage in that act. This need not be the 
chief character. As a matter of fact, in the 
first act of The Vikings Mr. Craig reserved a 
striking entrance for the boy, Thorolf, be- 
cause he is a new element in the situation, 
and from many points of view the pivot of the 
tragedy. 

Speaking of Thorolf he admitted with most 
engaging frankness that he had essayed the 
part himself and found himself almost 
automatically breaking his theory of 
the actors forming an orchestra in 
which there is no star. 

“Then you do not wish your 
players to be mere monkeys who 
simply can be drilled?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” he quickly re- 
plied. “I must get the intellectual 
assent of the player to appreciate 
what I want him to do. He must, 
in short, come out and aid me and 
feel that in doing so he is right.” 

“To take a simile you would 
rather command a naval brigade than 
a regiment of soldiers ? ” 

“That is the whole position in a 
nutshell. Your sailor, while under 
the strictest discipline, exhibits indi- 
vidual action, which goes to form the 
splendid unity of his brigade. Actors,” 
he continued by way of an aside, 
“fail as a rule to understand that 
acting does not consist in mere speak- 
ing, however excellent that may be 
from the elocutionary point of view.” 

Many critics speak as if Mr. Craig 
was a mere theorist on acting. That, 
of course, is a mistake, for he had a 
long training under the very best of 
masters, Sir Henry Irving. Indeed, 
Mr. Craig can find no words too high 
in praise of Sir Henry’s stage methods, 
which he regards as having revolu- 
tionised the work of his predecessors. 

Mr. Craig’s great dream is to get a great 
school of actors to produce plays on the lines 
he has in mind. He does not care how 
humble the effort is so long as there is enthu- 
siastic assent. His idea is largely modelled 
on M. Antoine’s. I pointed out to him that 
our public is not so artistic as the Parisian, 
but Mr. Craig is such an enthusiast that he 
believes there are young people in London 
who would be keen to join such a theatre. 

Mr. Craig is not going to America in the 
autumn with his mother. Perhaps by that 
time some fellow enthusiasts will have joined 
him in working out his interesting ideas. 

I need hardly say that this will not be the 
first occasion on which’ Miss Terry has 
appeared in Much Ado About Nothing. 
Those of us old enough to remember still 
recall her brilliant performance at the Lyceum 
one-and-twenty years ago. B. 
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Mr. Willard’s Leading Lady as the Most Beautiful Woman in the World. 


Miss Maude Fealy, Mr. Willard's leading lady, who is familiar to Londoners as the heroine of Sherlock Holmes (presented by Mr. Gillette), has won the prize of 
1,000 francs as the most beautiful woman out of 30,000 who entered for the competition, which was conducted by the Figaro Illustré 
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‘‘The Medal and the Maid’’ at the Lyric Theatre. 


Burford 
THE CHANGE OF HEROINES IN THE COMEDY 


This picture shows, from left to right: the tenor, Mr. Ranalow; Miss Sablanc; the schoolmistress, Miss Ada Reeve; the masquerading flower girl, Miss Ruth Vincent; 
Miss Ada Blanche; and Mr. Tom Terriss 


The Note of the Opera 


Send your friends to Karagovina. 
Karagovina, vive! 


If they're wealthy, 
And would be 
Happily married and done for. 
Lovely spot is Karagovina. 
Karagovina, vive! 


High and healthy 
Near the sea— 
Their money we'll give 'em a run for. 


They will find it in the end 

Just as cheap as giddy Ostend, 

So we hope you'll recommend 
Karagovina, vive ! 


Come, and we'll do you handsome. 
There are risks, but if you'll chance ‘em 
On the subject of the ransom 
All of us will agree. 
Every day 
Shall pass away 
As gaily as can be. 
Vive, vive! 
Karagovina. 
Burford Karagovina, vive! 


A QUARTETTE WHO HAVE HAD MUCH TO DO WITH THE PLAY 


This picture shows, from left to right: Mr. Sydney Ellison, the producer; Mr. Tom B. Davis, the manager; 
Mr. Owen Hall, the author; and Mr. Sidney Jones, the composer of The Medal and the Maid 


Burford 


MISS ADA REEVE AS THE SCHOOLMISTRESS AND HER PUPILS 
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DES PALE ER 


bei POLO PLAY AND PLAYERS. ‘ 


Opening of the Season.—The London clubs have now made a 
start under favourable conditions ; the Hurlingham grounds are in 
splendid condition and there is great demand for stable-room there, 
Members’ games as usual started the season, among those taking 


part being Mr. V. O. Tynne (late 60th 
Rifles and formerly honorary secretary of 
the Malta Polo Club and now of the 
Magpies polo team); Mr. T. B. Dry- 
brough, founder of the Edinburgh Polo 
Club; Mr. Tresham Gilbey, who received 
a hearty welcome after an absence of two 
seasons through illness ; Mr. Edward Ezra, 
who played in the durbar tournament at 
Delhi; Captain Godfrey Heseltine of the 
famous Old Cantabs team; Mr. G. A. 
Lockett ; Captain W. H. Lambton; and 
Mr. Rawlinson, who drove down in his 
motor car. The Hurlingham manager, 
Major F, Egerton Green, also took part in 
the members’ games. The trial tourna- 
ment to test the new “ off-side ” rule took 
place last week, and on the rith the 
tournament for the Social Club cup, which 
has been held by the Orleans Club for 
two seasons, started. The final for this 
tournament will be played on May 16. 


An American Novelty.—Special inte- 
rest attached to the trial tournament at 
Hurlingham because it was announced 
that it was to be played without the off- 
side rule—an American innovation which 
it was proposed to test. So far as can be 
judged the tendency of play without the 
“ off-side” rule is to save the umpire but 
increase the work of the pony. No doubt 
from the spectacular point of view there is 
much to be said in favour of the Ameri- 
can system as it encourages hard gallop- 
ing, which is exciting to watch ; but it has 


the defect of its qualities in that, showy as it is, it does not lend 
itself to that solid combination and scientific methods which are 
characteristic of the English game. But the chief objection to it lies 


LORD HARRINGTON 


Who is a member of Hurlingham, a fine polo player, 

and an authority on polo ponies. He is editor of the 

“Polo Pony Stud Book,” Vol. |. Lord Harrington is 
also a M.F.H. and a keen yachtsman 


players in America. 


in the additional strain it puts on the ponies—a fact which is 
generally recognised and which, if borne out by subsequent experi- 
ence, renders the adoption of the system over here most unlikely. 
The cost of polo is already heavy enough, and any innovation which 


by demanding an increased supply of 
ponies would be likely to add to the 
burden is out of the question, At the 
same time English players desire that the 
system shall be thoroughly well tried 
under all sorts of conditions and on all 
sorts of ground before an authoritative 
opinion is pronounced, 


Arrangements at Roehampton.—A 
very excellent programme has_ been 
arranged for Roehampton, which under 
the capable management of Mr. Charles 
D. Miller seems likely to prove a formid- 
able rival to the attractions of the older 
clubs, Hurlingham and Ranelagh. Last 
year the polo fixtures were somewhat 
disarranged by the American visit and the 
necessity of fitting in other fixtures to suit 
the convenience of the international teams. 
But this year such considerations have 
not had to be taken into account, and it 
has been possible to make all arrange- 
ments well in advance. The three polo: 
grounds are in fine condition, and mem- 
bers’ games are to be played on Tuesdays,. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


An All-round Sportsman.—Mr. Fox- 
hall Keene, who captained the all-Ameri- 
can polo team at Hurlingham last vear, is 
the best all-round sportsman that America 
has ever produced. Apart from polo he is. 
a splendid foxhunter and is taking back 
to America about thirty couple of hounds 
“of the best blood in England” and will 


hunt two or three days a week with the Meadow Brook Foxhounds,. 
of which he has become master. 


He is one of the best racket. 


MR. FOXHALL KEENE 


America’s best all-round man who was selected to captain the all- 

American polo team which came to Hurlingham last summer. He is 

also a golfer, a tennis player, a pigeon shot, and a foxhunter, and in 
all these sports he excels 
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MR. C. D. MILLER 


Is the energetic secretary of the Roehampton club, which although only 

started a short time has already a membership of over 800. A very 

attractive programme has been arranged for this year, and some first. 
class polo willbe seen. Mr. Miller is a fine player 
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Current Games, 


Ford v. Iredale.—‘ Dilly, dilly, dilly, 
come and be killed” is Mr. W. J. Ford’s 
characteristic interpretation of a recent article 
by Iredale in the Daily Mail. Iredale’s 
argument, according to Mr. Ford, is that as 
the Australians are strong and England is 
weak Mr. MacLaren ought to bring over a team 


Copyright of ** Lhe Latler"' 
THE NEW KENT CAPTAIN 


Mr. C. J. Burnup 


in the autumn purely for the benefit of the 
Australian batsmen and bowlers. There are 
obvious reasons why triennial visits between 
the two countries are preferable to biennial, 
and everyone will agree with Mr. Ford’s 
contention that it is far easier for Australia to 
send a representative team to England than 
for an English player to collect a thoroughly 
representative team to take to Australia. I 
wish, however, that Mr. Ford had not revived 
the stale excuses for our defeat in the test 
matches last year. Whether luck favours one 
side or the other I hold most strongly that it 
is poor sportsmanship for the defeated side 
ever to urge the plea of ill luck. I know that 
many of the Australians left our shores last 
year with the firm belief that they had not 
been fairly treated by writers in the English 
press as regards their victories in the test 
matches, 


A Doubtful Explanation.—Nor can I quite 
follow Mr. Ford when he says that without in 
‘any degree decrying the excellence of the last 
two Australian elevens, he feels assured “our 
cricket average was far superior to theirs.” 
If he means that in England it is possible to 
collect a dozen elevens capable of beating any 
twelve teams Australia can put into the field 
he is only stating a truism. On the other 
hand, if his meaning is that in the last test 
matches our men played better cricket than 
the Australians he should explain how it was 
that under these circumstances we came to be 


Sports, 


beaten. As to Iredale’s insinuation that 
MacLaren’s difficulty in collecting a team to 
take out to Australia next autumn is a case of 
funk, such an insinuation is unworthy of 
serious comment. But Mr. Ford’s 
reputation as a good sportsman 
stands so high that I am sorry to 
see him under any temptation 
extenuating defeat by the plea 
that the-better side was beaten. 


A Fine Fast Bowler.—S. E. 
Butler, whose death was announced 
the other day, was probably only a 
name to most of the younger 
generation. He was a useful fast 
bowler thirty years ago, but I do 
not think his name would ever 
have gone down to posterity had 
it not been for his great feat in 
the ’varsity match of 1871, when 
4e performed the unique feat of 
taking all the Cambridge wickets 
for 38 runs. He took part in the 
memorable Oxford and Cambridge 
match of 1870, Cobden’s year, and 
was one of the bowler’s three 
victims. As a set-off against this, 
however, in 1873 he came in when 
the match was a tie and made 
the winning run with a hit which 
he probably intended to be a 
drive, but which actually went 
over the head of the wicketkeeper. 


Leg Play and Special Pleading.—The 
man in the street will never understand, I am 
afraid, the arguments of the first-class cricketer 
on thel.b.w. question. Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower’s fame as a sportsman is above re- 
proach, but his justification of leg play will 
certainly strike the mere Saturday afternoon 
cricketer as a curious piece of casuistry and 
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Pastimes. 


special pleading. As an example of what he 
calls ‘cultivated leg play” Mr. Leveson- 
Gower in a recent article on cricket reform 
instances a Surrey v. Sussex match. 


“ The 


ilopyright of ‘' The Tatler” 
INDIA 


“W. G.” and “Ranji” in the Oval pavilion 


ENGLAND AND 


metropolitan county,” he says, ‘‘ was winning 
when Ranji came in; Lockwood sent him 
down as his first delivery a ball which he 
himself says was one of the finest he ever 
bowled. It completely beat the bat, but 
the intuitive celerity of Ranji enabling him 
to perceive that the ball had beaten the bat 
he deliberately played it with his leg, a per- 
fectly legitimate action of consummate dex- 
terity. _He never gave a chance, and by 
scoring 199 saved his side.” 


The Leg v. the Bat.—Now I should 
like to ask Mr. Leveson-Gower one question. 
Had he been in Ranji’s place when that ball 
was bowled which beat the bat would he, 
granting him the requisite skill, have stopped 
it with his leg? I humbly submit that he 
would have done nothing of the sort. Leg 
play may be, as many distinguished cricketers 
hold, a matter of consummate skill, but you 
will never persuade the man in the street that 
it is cricket. I know all the arguments that 


_ some good cricketers and good sportsmen 


have urged in favour of the present law being 
allowed to stand. I know that Albert Trott 
and other bowlers are of the opinion that the 
law as it stands is perfectly satisfactory, but 
merely as a statement of fact it is quite 
certain that if all the votes of what I may 
call the Saturday. afternoon players were 
taken—those who play a good deal of fourth 
and fifth class cricket and now and then go to 
see a first-class match-—9o per cent. of those 
votes would be given against allowing the 
pad to take the place of the bat. The essence 
of the offence is “deliberate.” In football 
deliberate and accidental breaches of the law 
are very properly discriminated, and it ought 
not to be beyond the wits of our cricket 
legislators to devise a method of punishing 
deliberate as against accidental leg play. 
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Amateurs Real and Spurious. —-The details 
of the earnings of S. E. Gregory given at a 
recent examination in bankruptcy make in- 
structive reading. Everyone, of course, knows 
that the members of the Australian teams in 
this country receive something more than 
mere out-of-pocket expenses, but I do not 
recollect seeing in print before any reliable 
information as to the profits made by any 
individual member of an Australian team. 


would be if he earned the same sum as a 
barrister or in a newspaper office I have never 
been able for the life of me to understand. 
On the other hand, svb rosa payments for 
any services are invariably demoralising and 
unsatisfactory. 


Social Distinctions.—I talked this matter 
over with some county cricketers a couple 
of years ago, and many of them expressed 


LORD HAWKE’S NEW ZEALAND TEAM WHICH HAS JUST RETURNED TO ENGLAND 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—J. Stanning; back row—P. F. Warner, 
P. R. Johnson, J. N. Williams; middle row—C. J. Burnup, Thompson, F. L. Fane, T. L. Taylor, 
A. E. Leatham, Hargreaves; front row—B. J. T. Bosanquet, E. M. Dowson 


Gregory’s best year seems to have been 1889, 
when he cleared £700, and his worst year in 
1893 when his profits were nil, partly owing 
to the bad weather and the comparative 
failure of the Australians. Those who like 
myself have spent many a most enjoyable 
afternoon watching the Australian cricketers 
will assuredly not grudge them any money they 
may make over here, but it appears illogical 
that any cricketer or party of cricketers should 
be allowed to make a fairly large sum of 
money and yet avail themselves of all an 
amateur’s privileges. If this were a matter 
in which the Australians alone were concerned 
it might be wiser that no protest should be 
made against the existing system, however 
illogical it may appear. 


A Thorny Question. — Unfortunately, 
however, a far larger issue is at stake. I have 
no intention of entering into a discussion on 
the thorny question of the-paid amateur, but 
anyone who takes the slightest interest in 
cricket cannot shut his eyes to the fact that 
the paid amateur not only flourishes in 
English cricket but seems every year to add 
to his numbers, The whole matter is obviously 
hedged in with difficulties of the most com- 
plicated sort, but in my opinion the most 
satisfactory way of cutting the knot would be 
to entirely get rid of the present distinctions 
between amateurs and professionals. I have 
never been able to see the slightest objection 
to a young ’varsity man who is not too well 
blessed with this world’s goods receiving a 
salary from the county for which he plays. 
The evil part of the whole business is the 
system of secrecy involved under the present 
conditions, Why aman should be less of a 
gentleman because he is openly paid £400 a 
year for his prowess with bat or ball than he 


themselves in complete agreement with 
what I suggest. Those who held that 
this scheme was impossible did so on the 
ground that if the present distinctions were 
removed there would always be a certain class 
of professional who would insist at luncheon- 
time in planking himself next to some 
cricketer to whom his presence was objec- 
tionable. Now I do not fora moment believe 
that anything of the kind would take place. 
Social distinctions will always remain, and 
the mere labelling of a man “amateur” or 
‘professional ” will certainly never make a 
gentleman into a cad or convert a cad into a 
gentleman. In 90 per cent. of the matches, 
outside county cricket, that are played in and 
around London every Saturday the teams are 
composed of men of every social grade, and it 
is the experience of anyone who has ever 
played in this kind of cricket that although 
there is no artificial division of the men into 
amateur or professional there is no socialistic 
intermingling of the classes off the field. 


Natural Division.—I have played in dozens 
of such matches myself and have always 
found that at luncheon-time the players quite 
naturally divide into little groups of those in 
the same social grade. If the words amateur 
and professional in county cricket were 
banished into limbo to-morrow, does anyone 
imagine that David Denton or John Tunnicliffe, 
for example, would shadow Lord Hawke when 
the team was leaving the field and insist on 
sitting on either side of the Yorkshire captain 
during lunch-time? And what is true of 
Yorkshire professionals is undoubtedly true of 
nine-tenths of the professionals now taking 
part in county cricket. In any case there 
are many ways of dealing in a satisfactory 
manner with the “ pushful ” bore. 
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The Unwidened Wicket.—As was gene- 
rally anticipated the members of the M.C.C. 
would have nothing to do with the widening of 
the wicket. The proposal was at best a clumsy 
contrivance and never likely to commend itself 
to the general body of cricketers throughout 
the country. An unexampled serics of abnor- 
mally dry summers and a dearth of first-rate 
bowlers apparently produced a scare in the 
minds of certain cricketers who ought to have 
been more level-headed. Judging from last 
season and the present month it looks as 
though by way of compensation for the eight 
fat years we are now to have a run of wet 
summers and sticky wickets. Had the pro- 
posal to widen the wickets passed into law I 
should not have been surprised if after a 
series of damp summers a proposal had been 
made to widen the bats and narrow the 
wickets. Any tinkering with the instruments of 
the game ought certainly to be the last resort 
of those responsible for the laws of cricket. 


The F.A. and the Old Boys.—One of the 
most pleasing echoes of the Association season 
just over is the belief, common to both sides I 
may add, that diplomatic relations between the 
Football Association and the Old Boys are on 
the eve of restoration as the result of the 
friendly pourparlers between the high con- 
tracting parties. It would not only have been 
a serious reflection on the Football Association 
and the Old Boys alike but a grave scandal 
to the game as well if there had been any- 
thing in the shape of an actual rupture. That 
the Old Boy clubs had considered they had 
a grievance in the apparently vexatious legis- 
lation of the Football Association in some not 
unimportant matters of late would not have 
condoned such a course in the face of other 
and legitimate methods open to them. As it 
is the good offices of the G.O.M. of Associa- 
tion football, Lord Kin- 
naird, have been mainly 
responsible for the im- 
proved relations, fore- 
shadowing, let us hope, 
a permanent ;7ap- 
prochement. lf recent 
events should 
have the effect 
of stimulating 
the Universities, 
the Old Boys, 
and the other 
amateur clubs to 
take their share 
in the manage- 
ment of the As- 
sociation in the 
future instead of 
standing idly by 
they will have 
made for the 
lasting good of 
the game. 

The Hardy 
Annual. — Last 
week produced 
the usual crop of 
cricket hand- 
books. By far 
the best of these 
is the “ Evening 
News” Cricket 
Annual, It is 


illustrated by 

“Rip” and its H. K. FOSTER 
letterpress is first- The winner of the racket doubles 
rate, championship with his brother 
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A Picturesque Book Cover.—Here is the 
very decorative cover of a new book by 
“Frank Danby” that Mr. Heinemann has 
just published “Frank Danby” made her 
reputation some years ago by a brilliant 
novel, Dr. Phillips, and since then she 
has devoted herself principally to costly 
art works. But one will read her Pigs 
in Clover with some interest. It is a 
skit on the South African millionaires 
who live in Park Lane. The design of 
the cover, a number of little pigs sur- 
rounded by clover leaves, seems to me to 
be very effective. This is the work of Burn 
and Co., the well-known bookbinders. 


Important to Cyclists.—An excellent 
little book explaining the advantages of 
the Bartlett-Clincher tyres has just come 
into my hands. These tyres are nowa- 
days so well-known to practical cyclists 
that like good wine they need no bush ; 
but in case the readers of THE TATLER 
should include any old-fashioned persons 
who have not yet ridden a machine fitted 
with these tyres I should strongly advise 
them to procure a copy of this excellent 
little pamphlet, which may be obtained 
from the North British Rubber Com- 
pany, Castle Mills, Edinburgh. 


COVER OF A 


Our Seventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the seventh 
acrostic (dated May 13) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, May 25. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No ‘exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


BOOK BY 
IN CLOVER” 


Double Acrostic Prize 


one answer can Se 2ilowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Seventh Series) 


Tree Can Ua Mi Be eee loam AGEN Gael) 
PHYO) ob Ie LW’ At ee (0) EI ENA) 
Bie! U N N MD IR 
4. A R U N D Reece, 
5 sam N oes Beet Geel AG cee cas Nise ey 


1. Duke of Cumberland, victor of Culloden. Virginia 
Water in Windsor Park was created under his orders. 

2. ‘ Otranto ’’ is not accepted. 

3. ‘‘ Get thee to a nunnery.” 

4. Arundel Castle, residence of the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal. 

5. So called because it is sweet as nectar, the wine of 
the gods. Varieties of spelling to Lights 4 and 5 are 
accepted. 

Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Alea, Arosa, Abob, Anderada, Atcho, Amabelle, Axel, 
Affable, Antoo, Avery, Alda, Asgard, Ave, Aenea, Abbess, 
Aldebella, Alicia, Arnim, Ashburt, Astwood, Aclaude, 
Almeria, Aspidistra, Alstrumeria, Arab-queen, Amherst, 
Agnon, Antonio, Abul, Astrachan, Admanor, Ashbury, 
Atlam, Astar, Atlantic, Ajax, Aylwards, Ayah, Aar, 
Adelaide, Applegarth, Browser, Balfe, Bonnie-bell, Bull- 
gate, Buffo, Burman, Belle, Biscuit, Buffer, Beaucaire, 
Bongi, Bathbun, Barum, Bradlock, Buldoo, Bimbo, 
Bibury, Bijli, Boodle, Bobees, Boveen, Bishop, Belmanor, 
B.L.L., Bedrock, Blackie, Beauty, Bargee, Belledame, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Seventh Series) 


Our first line of defence is the first upright, 
The second is the second. Guess them quite. 


. She loved and suffered much, yet never saw [o'er. 


Her loved one's face. The sea her corpse rolled 


. Iwas a prophet. Wondrous signs I saw. 
Change but one letter and I am a bore. 


. I'm nothing absolutely, nothing quite, 
Mostly enclosed in something fastened tight. 


. Honest Scotch factor, hight Triptolemus, 
Mixed up quite harmless in a pirate fuss. 
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The Prince’s Host at Escrick.—In private 
life Lord Wenlock answers to the pet name of 
““Bingy” and is esteemed a prince of good 
fellows ; to the Yorkshire people he is known 
as a keen colonel of yeomanry and the 
hardest of riders in the hunting field. 
Lord Wenlock is a brother of Sir Arthur 
Lawley, the very capable Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Transvaal, and about 
ten years ago put in a successful five 
years term as Governor of Madras. One 
of his brothers, the Rev. Algernon Law- 
ley, is a hard-working clergyman in 
Hackney with a decided leaning towards 
“high” ritual; and another is the popu- 
lar Colonel ‘f Dick” Lawley of the 7th 
Hussars, 


Lady Wenlock.—In her girlhood 
Lady Wenlock was very beautiful. She 
is now quite a handsome and _ altogether 
charming woman, though she suffers from 
deafness, at all times a worrying defect 
to one who takes such a keen interest in 
life. Lady Wenlock is quite an “ intel- 
lectual,” tall and fair and_ slender, 
dressing daintily, and devoted to art and 
literature. She brought back an interest- 
ing collection of water colours, by the 
way, as mementoes of her stay in Madras, 


Competition. 


Bentrovato, Bulbul, Bosso, Bantam, Candid, Chippie, 
Caribou, Calcro, Cherry-cheeks, Champagne, Charlie, 
Chromatic, Creech-barrow, Coffi, Carp, Cicero, Callala, 
Charcoal, Careful, Carbon, Cathcart, Cambria, Chinchin, 
Cervin, Curlylocks, Cutwater, Clarelou, Cudwall, Catch- 
pole, Carissima, Charkbir, Cheers, Carinthia, Cattegat, 
Cass, Cuthbert, Chunar, Centurion, Canteen, Carberry, 
Chaasze, Charter-party, Cassandra, Coomb, Conflict, 
Comtesse, Chloe, Chums, Delarue, Duaw, Drumcree, 
Dainty, Doodles, Dusky, Daisy, Dodpoller, Dawker, 
Deva, Drumcroona, Desmond, Dearest, Driffel, Dingo, 
Dol, Dorcas, Daddy, Dogsville, Didbell, Differential, 
Druid, Drummer, Dangan, Draytob, Dubious, Dunkin, 
Driscoll, Donna, Dugli, Davoria, Dolittle, Dewankhas, 
Eastwind, Esioul, Eaglehawk, Elbury, Eirrinneach, Eidal, 
Effie-dear, Einuk, Erg, Eillol, Elioul, Ethelwood, Eggson, 
Ellhay, Emigrant, Eureka, Eilime, Eden, Edelband, 
Elbouz, Eedod, Eitak, Eitnua, Earlsfield, Eilia, Eridge- 
owls, Ferret, Fiddle, Fulsome, Filletoville, Fortiter, 
Folro, Fairleigh, Feldohr, Florodora, Flossie, Fulmarno, 
Frumpy, Florence, Fairchild, Felgardo, Frome, Fahldt, 
Fallow, Facem, Fiora, Flosager, Fouff, Grig, Greenlaw, 
Golly, Gnir, Grey-eyes, Glevum, Glengarry, Gatherso, 
Gumberbird, Gallagher, Golo, Goldengirl, Gatoyle, 
Grappler, Griffin, Gimbol, Guffero, Guessaright, Geese- 
ao Gogo, Gertrude, Goonsome, Greta, Glenmark, 
Goline, Heath, Heckle, Haras, Heb, Hector, Hoopoe, 
Hanid, Hobyah, Horsa, Halfoh, Hastings, Hairy-wonder, 
Henwife, Haxor, Herts, Hovite, Hati, Hopeful, Imp, 
Irene, Ignota, Inverloddon, Jinko, Jackjill, Jap, Ko, 
Kathleen, Keys, Kilton, Keb, Lissa, Leglum, Lengthing- 
ton, Lapin, Localdemon, Ladie, Lex, Moss-agate, Mabel, 
Mamouna, Magunota, Medicus, Mayfly, Mypet, Muffeta, 
Manor, Mummer, Minamie, Muswell, Mab-queen, 
Minorca, Mia, Mascotte, Macroux, Mashbrains, Marand, 
Moonface, Margot, Mourino, Mars, Marion, Minotaur, 
Mercara, Mainsailhaul, Macfuddy, Nibs, Nodrog, Nor- 
manhaugh, Nedals, Negretti, Nick, Novara, Nimble, 
Norna, Nicola, Noreen, Nirite, Noonie, Nice, Nourse, 
Oubit, Outsider, Olea, Ouard, Orion, Orcadia, Perhaps, 
Polstrawner, Prospero, Pacdam, Pillicoddy, Penwiper, 
Petrarch, Polla, Prodwont, Phunga, Proby, Paff, Pol- 
trepen, Pingpong, Park, Paris, Powter, Pumphia, Pong- 
kyle, Quiz, Running-star, Ranch, Ronin, Ronpu, Rock- 
away, Roy, Roma, St. Quentin, Safie, Shamrock, Scraps, 
Seastar, Schvudze, Sognai, Snibs, Sweetbells, Square, 
She, Stirling, Sunny-Jim, Simplon, Sturford, Sec, 
Shirley, Silhouette, Sirrom, Suchlarks, Tussock, Tobias- 
ohn, Tiptilted, Tina, Thistrout, T.X.H., Torhampton, 
histle, Tittipu, Tinker, Towser, Truth, Trottiwee, 
Tincan, Tweedledum, Uncle-stout, Usher, Ulysses, 
Ubique, Valesius, Vidda, Victor, Wink, Workitout, 
Wishedfor, Wuff, Winifred, Wybith, Wontgo, We-two, 
Wyst, Xecx, Xakerbar, Yasmar, Yma, Ycrep, Ypres, 
Yoko, Zenobia, Zuhzuh, Zazel, Zelia, Ziska, Zug, Zoe, 
Zingari. And one without a pseudonym from Baldry 
Gardens, Streatham. 

“ Zuhzuh,”’ ‘‘Imp,"’ and several others are requested 
to put the pseudonym at the top of the page. 

“ Dolbert's " answer to No. 2 arrived a week late. 

So many solutions have arrived late during this series 
that the Acrostic Editor draws earnest attention to the 
Rules. Any mistake in the address inevitably causes 
delay, 

“ Barum ”’ is referred to Rule 1. 

‘« Winifred " is assured that no confusion will arise. 

The necessary alteration has been made in ‘ Mac- 
fuddy’s" case, but he is earnestly requested to keep to 
one pseudonym. : 

‘Persia’ was carefully considered in No. 2; but the 
Shah has never made any attempt to be anything but 
an Oriental ruler, whereas the German Emperor has 
attempted almost every art and profession, 
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Drawing-rooms.—Drawing-rooms are in 
the air. As I write the third drawing-room is 
imminent and will be ancient history when 
this appears in print, while the Scotch draw- 
ing-room is arousing even greaterinterest. It 
is always a sad fact that things of this 
sort so often entail a great deal of dis- 
appointment to someone, and there is, of 
course, a feeling of soreness among those 
who are ‘out of it” on this occasion. 
One hears, too, of Scotch ladies whose 
dresses were actually ordered before they 
learnt they were not to be of the favoured 
few, but after all these are only ‘“‘the 
fortunes of war,” and both dresses and 
toques will prove useful on other occa- 
sions. Yesterday I examined two pretty 
court gowns made for a pair of sisters 
for the night of the 8th inst., viz., the 
Hon. Eva and the Hon. Mary Robartes, 
daughters of Viscountess Clifden. They 
were fashioned of ivory mousseline de 
soie over blush pink, daintily trimmed 
with jewelled embroidery and Mechlin 
lace, while the train was carried out in 
eau de nil crystal silk draped with chiffon 
and caught in with buckles composed of 
pink primulas. Viscountess Coke’s gown, 
for which Kate Reily is responsible, 
is equally charming, being carried 
out in white lisse over satin em- 
broidered in a beautiful design of 
grapes and vine leaves in silver 
sequins, bullion, and paste falling 
over full flounces of 
tucked chiffon. The 
bodice is embroidered to 
correspond and _ supple- 
mented with a high cein- 
ture of soft pink satin, the 
sleeves being a_lattice- 
work of embroidery and 
lace, and the 
train of shell- 
pink crépe 
de chine. 
Lady Glen- 
Coats is 
wearing 


ivory white 
satin trim- 
med with 
Brussels lace 
and caught 
with yellow | 
roses, her 


train being 
of moiré 
with a satin 
stripe. 


Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll, Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and Princess 
Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein have 
given their patronage, as well as Princess 
Lowenstein Wertheim and a number of 


DESIGN FOR AN EVENING GOWN 


An In- 
teresting 
Event.—I hear a great deal concerning the 
grand dramatic performance on Saturday, 
the 16th inst., which is arranged to take 
place at the Royal Court Theatre at three 
o'clock in aid of the Victoria Memorial Cot 
at the Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea. 


In white crépe de chine and lace 


smart people, including the Duchesses of 
Beaufort, Portland, and Marlborough. The 
whole performance is being arranged by Miss 
Lilian Hole, a very well-known amateur 
actress, and she is strongly supported by a 
very efficient cast which includes Mrs, Alston, 
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Miss Muriel Gathorne-Hardy, Miss Clée 
Russell, Miss Lilian Hole, the Hon. W. H. 
Goschen, and the Hon. Stephen Powis. The 
piece chosen is The Sguire of Dames, Car- 
ton’s adaptation of Ami des Femmes, by 
Dumas fils, and in the interval 
Miss Toupee Lowther and 
M. Volland will give a display 
of fencing. J am of opinion 
that every Englishwoman should 
a learn fencing before even all the 
gymnastic exercises that were 
ever invented ; it gives her just 
that subtle grace and elegance 
of movement that we lack as a 
nation. It is quite a poem as 
well as a lesson to see Miss 
Lowther with the foils, and with 
such an adversary as M. Volland 
she is bound to do herself justice. 


The Sleeve Fashionable.— 
An eye-witness tells me that 
during the King’s still recent 
visit to Paris, when the display 
of dress was more amazing and 
more beautiful than has ever 
been seen at a Longchamps race 
meeting, quite twenty women 
out of every thirty were wearing 
costumes of cream or white cloth. 
Similarly, too, my informant 
assured me that the same 
number of smart: gowns were 
finished with the sleeves which 
[ described to you a few weeks 
back, viz., the full fow7 from the 
shoulder caught into a tight 
.turned-back cuff, from whence 
fell a deep frill of lace or hem- 
stitched lawn, They have 
“caught on” tremendously 
among Parisians—these sleeves 
--but whether they will or will 
not outlive the cloth gowns 
remains to be seen. There is 
i) no doubt whatever that they are 
exceedingly becoming, and a 
frill of lace at the cuff always 
tends to make the wrist and 
hand look much smaller and 
Hi gives a supplementary elegance 
to the gown which is quite well 
worth considering. 


A Novel Stole.—The latest 
novelty in the matter of stoles 
represents the lightest and most 
ephemeral of those which Dame 
Fashion has introduced to us up 
to the present. It is merely a 
latticework of black or black 
and white narrow ribbon closely 
“ dotted ” with little “ puff ballsy” 
of black or black and white tulle edged with 
baby ribbon. The knotted ends of ribbon 
form the fringe and the stole is very wide 
and equally long, while it is so “light and 
airy ” as to be suitable for the hottest day in 
summer, 


CHE TALLER 


Some Beautiful Jewellery.-- The opening 
night of the Opera proper was the occasion for 
some magnificent toilettes and jewels, and 
white was much ex évidence. Roses and 
feathers served as head-dress ornaments, 
though in two instances a single rose and 
its foliage was the only coiffure decoration. 
The tiaras were wonderful, though many 
were small ones, very similar in design to the 
beautiful models now being shown by the 
Parisian Diamond Company, 143, Regent 
Street, and 85, Bond Street, and who, by 
the way, have been so eminently successful 
in reproducing the lovely Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette replicas that will be so 
much favoured this year. In this firm’s 
salons also my readers will see a varied 
assortment of the’ diamond-mounted combs 
that are to be introduced into the Opera 
coiffures, as well as such wondrously beau- 
tiful large corsage ornaments, many of 
them being faithful copies of old designs. 
These ornaments have been quite a distin- 
guishing feature on some of 
the most admired  toilettes 
worn atthe Théatre Frangais 
and Opera gala performances 
which took place during the 


King’s visit to Paris. And, 
indeed, these beautiful 
Parisian diamond 
ornaments _charac- 


terise and give the 
cachet to the beauti- 
ful dresses on which, 
it must be confessed, 
we now feast our 
eyes at the English 
Opera House two or 
three nights weekly. 
But of supreme 
importance for the 
adornment of even- 
ing bodices are the 
matchless pearls 
manufactured by the 
above company and 
which I know are to 
be found in the jewel 
cases owned by the 
leading hostesses of 
the day. There they 
nestle side by side with the real 
gem, each pearl being selected 
with as much care as are the 
real ones before the row is com- 
pleted, and not more alikeeach 47 
other than those which would 
be chosen for the composition of 
a necklace of real pearls. It is 
well worth while securing one of 
the recent art catalogues of the 
firm as these contain some exqui- 
site reproductions of the latest 
designs and would help you 
when making a selection. 


Furnishing Fabrics. — We are not only 
thinking of chiffons just now—far from it. 
The modern woman is much too wise in her 
generation to consider that the be-all and 
end-all of her duty to herself is to put on 
tasteful and becoming clothes. She is quite 
aware of the fact that beautiful surroundings 
are as essential as a beautiful gown, and in 
the first glorious days of summer the renewing 
of carpets and curtains and the dressing up of 
our furniture in its summ:r 
attire become a_ serious 
matter. 1fI were to describe 
to you all the things artistic 
and beautiful that I saw in 
the showrooms at Hamptons, 


Pall Mall East, I should want two or 
three complete issues of THE TATLER to 
tell my story, and even then I should only 
just have begun; but do let me urge you 
to write at once—provided you are in 
any difficulty—for the new illustrated cata- 
logue of furnishing fabrics which they have 
just issued. There are Adam curtains which 
particularly took my fancy 
—for I love a real Adam 
room—at 63s. per pair 
and others of tapestry 


BEAUTIFUL BIJOUTERIE 


At the Parisian Diamond Company’s 


which I should like to have run away with 
at the risk of tripping over them at 14s. 6d.» 
not to speak of upholstery tapestries galore in 
such lovely designs and priced—well, absurdly 
low. And the chintzes and curtains !| Looking 
at them I quite forgot I was in Pall Mall East, 
and I actually smelt the sweet peas and white 
pinks and saw in my mind’s eye the trim 
garden borders of some old-fashioned farm- 
house, while the little booklet which was 


THE 


“SWAN” 
At Mabie, Todd and Bard's 


PEN 
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shown me on tasteful lace curtains was so 
alluring that I then and there launched out 
into untold extravagances simply because I 
was doubtful as to whether I should ever see 
anything I like quite so well again and at 
such moderate prices. 


A Necessity.—And speaking of moderate 
prices reminds me 
that I am_particu- 
larly anxious to say 
a word in season 
concerning fountain 
pens. Only _ yester- 
day I had th: mis- 
fortune to turn the 
contents of my ink- 
pot over a new gown, 
and | then and there 
made a solemn vow 
that for the rest of 
Y my earthly existence 
f, I would deal in 
‘\ “ Swan ” fountain 
pens alone. And 
whatever one may do 
' at home, one of 
AP aes | Mabie, Todd and 

1 Bard’s “ Swan” pens 
is an absolute neces- 
sity abroad, and tra- 
vellers ought to make 
a point of supplying 
themselves with one 
just as they would 
with a cake of soap. 
Which of us has not 
at some time or other 
been obliged to 
scribble off a post 
card or letter card in 


the train or at the 
station with  indif- 
ferent implements, 


and have we not all 
struggled ineffectually with rusty, 
spider-pointed nibs in foreign post 
offices or sat down to indite our 
letters home in hotel writing- 
rooms, only to find the ink has 
been reduced to a sediment and 
the pen is a mockery to the willing spirit ? 
Some clever calculator might astonish us 
some day by statistics as to how much time 
busy people are saved by using one of Mabie, 
Todd and Bard’s pens (93, Cheapside, E.C., 
954, Regent Street, W., and 3, Exchange 
Street, Manchester), and no one but those 
who have tried them know what a solace 
they are to one’s spirit and what a sweetener 
to one’s temper. I am not going to enter 
into the subject of prices, but I should 
like to remind you that you can buy a really 
nice Swan pen with gold nib at ros, 6d. 
or a beautiful gemmed one studded with 
eighteen diamonds at £19 7s., not to mention 
all the prices that come between, Our sketch 
represents a very popular pen and one which 
I can thoroughly recommend, with solid 
eighteen-carat gold bands, at the truly 
nominal price of 14s, 6d. DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 15. 64d. for coats, bodices, 

or skirts, and 3s. for cont- 
plete costume. All orders 
must be prepaid before 
they can be executed, and 
should be addressed to 
~ “ Delamira.” 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, May 28 
Ticket Days, May 13 and 27 
Settling Days, May 14 and 28 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent 


Money.—The announcement on Thursday that notwithstanding 
the fact that the Transvaal loan would be out at two o’clock there 
would be no change in the Bank rate created considerable surprise, 
the discussion earlier in the forenoon being mainly as to whethe 
the reduction would be to 3 or only to 34. 


HYDRAULIC GOLD MINING, OMAI, 


Personally I took the announcement to mean that the Govern- 
ment were already so assured of the overwhelming success of the 
Transvaal loan that they wished to avoid doing anything to 
encourage the “stags,” and therefore used their influence with the 
Bank to discourage rather than attract applications by those who 
could only apply on borrowed money. 


The Transvaal Loan.—Notwithstanding this, it is perfectly clear 
that not 2 per cent. of the surging, seething, strug- 
gling mass of humanity fighting for prospectuses at 
the Bank were actual investors. 

It was currently reported that the loan was at 
least eight times covered by Friday morning, and it is 
reasonably certain that 90 per cent. of these early 
applicants were “stags.” If I had the allotment 
of the loan I would not give more than 5 per 
cent. to all applications received before Saturday 
morning. 

But there, if I had had the conduct of the loan I 
would not have had any furious, howling mob fighting 
for dear life in the narrow passages of the Bank. 

Why does not our Government encourage thrift 
in the artisan and small shopkeeper classes—like the 
continental governments—by opening the subscrip- 
tions for these Government loans in every Post Office 
Savings Bank in the kingdom ? 

The issue was admittedly made in the form ofa 
3 per cent. stock in order to attract subscriptions from 
abroad, but if our working classes were encouraged 
to be thrifty, like the French peasantry, it would not 
be necessary for England to curry favour with conti- 
nental premium hunters, 

On Friday the enthusiasm over the new loan was 
cooled by the uncomfortable news of Russian opera- 
tions in Manchuria; but the stream of applications 
flowed steadily into the Bank, and it seemed likely 
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that unless the list was closed and the allotments hurried out there 
would be no cash in the kingdom outside the Bank’s vaults. 


My Illustrations this week are taken from British Guiana. As long 
ago as November 26 last—in my first article—I gave an illustration 
of a huge nugget of gold found in this colony which weighed 26 Ib. 
It was afterwards exhibited in one of the windows of a City firm of 
goldsmiths and jewellers. : 

I am now able to place before my readers three illustrations taken 
from the principal hydraulic mining property in the colony, received’ 
from a correspondent at Georgetown, who sends me the following 
description of the property :— 


In a recent speech at the opening of the combined court the Governor of British: 
Guiana, Sir J. A. Swettenham, K.C.M.G., stated there was a small increase in the 
output of gold for the year 1902 due to the starting of the machinery at the great 
concession of Omai. Omai is situated on the left bank of the Essequebo River, and is. 
now the property of a German syndicate composed of two of the first bankers in 
Berlin and a few of the leading merchants there; but the property has been through 
various hands since the rush in 1884-5 of gold labourers from all 
parts of the West Indies, when two Frenchmen—Jacob and 
Leconde—after long prospecting struck it rich at Omai and took 
into partnership two Portuguese—Careira and Rosa—who supplied 
the necessary funds for working it. 

Between 1891 and 1895 over £300,000 in raw gold was taken 
out ot ravines not more than 200 yards in length, and that by crude 
means. ' 

The proprietors having lived at a great rate and run through 
all their money \the property changed hands, and in 1896 a syndicate 
of Berlin bankers sent out Professor Arzruni from the Mining 
College of Bonn to report on the prospects of mining in British 
Guiana. On his recommendation a trial was made at Omai, but 
quartz mining did not prove a success. Prospecting on the hill 
banks, however, proving rich it was decided to work by means of 
hydraulics, and a pumping plant of the best and latest type was 
sent out. By the Riedler pump 7,000,000 gallons of water are 
pumped in twenty-four hours and 1,000 to 2,000 cubic yards of 
gravel moved. Last July work was started under the management 
of Mr. W. A. Dunn, formerly of the classic Homestake Mine in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, U.S.A. 

A large concession has been granted to the syndicate by the 
local government and every eye is turned on the plucky enter- 
prise, on which £150,000 has already been spent, as on its success 
greatly depend the hopes of restored prosperity to the colony. 

Omai can be reached in thirty-six hours from Georgetown, with 
pleasant travelling by steamer, rail, and launch, including a night's 
rest at Rockstone, where there is a comfortable hotel. Ladies 
have frequently visited Omai for pleasure, and the trip—which is 
certainly one of the most interesting to be made in so short a 
time from Georgetown—gives a good idea of the interior of the 
colony. The photographs, taken by a lady, show some of the chief 
points of interest on the property including a light railway, the 
hydrants at work, the installation of electric light, and the telephone. 


Board of Trade Returns.—As the whole of the 

Easter holidays fell this year in April—instead of in 

March as last year—there is, of course, a falling off 

of both imports and exports as compared with those of April, 1902, 

and this falling off has been accentuated in some articles by adven- 

titious causes, ¢.g., the imports of wool—which are £820,502 down 

—have been reduced by the destruction of sheep in Australia caused 

by the terrible drought of 1901-2. 

After taking these facts into consideration I am glad to say that 

I think one can fairly arrive at the conclusion that there is not much 
amiss with British trade as a whole. 
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There is quite a remarkable increase of no less than £1,202,580 
in raw cotton. This is partly due to better prospects in the cotton 
trade and partly to the above-mentioned scarcity of wool, reflected 
every day in the firm prices maintained at the May wool sales. 

The manufacturers of mixed yarns are driven by the increased 
price of wool to use all the more cotton. 

Cheap flannels always contain a large percentage of cotton. 
This year the customary percentage will be increased. The same 
cause has given a great stimulus to the flannelette industry. 

The imports of some dutiable articles were checked during the 
earlier portion of the month by the hope that there might be some 
remission in taxation, whilst last year and the year before, on the 
contrary, there was a good deal of rushing goods through bond from 
fear of increased import duties. 

All this readily accounts for the fact that notwithstanding an 
increase of £95,000 in re-exports there is a total falling off as 
compared with April, 1902, of £261,041 in exports and of £2,397,601 
in imports. 


The Argentine.—Those who bought Argentines on my facts and 
deductions last December and sold them on my hint on the 2oth ult. 
must be almost in a position to retire, but if not it looks as if they 
may have an opportunity of getting in again on good terms before 
long. 

During the week before last prices rose so incontinently that all 
discretion was lost, and whilst some good things rose reasonably 
many poor things rose 
unreasonably, and _ to 
my certain knowledge 
there was a gleeful “ un- 
loading ” by certain trust 
companies who had been 
choked up with Argen- 
tines ever since the 
Baring crash. 

Now there has come 
a little wholesome reac- 
tion. It is attributed 
mainly to the fact that 
foot and mouth disease 
has reappeared in their 
cattle and sheep exports 
and the rumour that the 
plague has broken out 
in Buenos Ayres. Per- 
sonally I do not attach 
very great importance to 
these items of news, but 
Argentine stocks rose too 
hastily to please me 
and I shall not be sorry 
to see some settling 
down. The refusal of 
the Bank to reduce the | 
rate last Thursday was 
said to be due to the withdrawal for the Argentine of more than 
£250,000. 


Welsbach.—The demonstration at last week’s meeting of the 
shareholders’ confidence in the new board of directors was cordial 
and even enthusiastic, but the feeling that there was “ nothing more 
to go for” induced sales by weak bulls during the next few days, 
and the quotation for the preference stock fell back from 493 “bid” 
to about 48 middle price. It is impossible to say that those who sold 
at 49} did unwisely, for there are plenty of second-class stocks and 
shares now offering at very moderate prices, and the stocks of a 
compeny in the throes of reconstruction cannot be considered first- 
class. 

If, moreover, there should be anything of a fight-—or even a 
serious hitch—over the carrying of the scheme through the necessary 
class meetings summoned for the 2oth inst., it is quite on the cards 
that the prices of all the existing stocks and shares may fall back 
still further. If they do, I think the preference stock would be 
worth buying again. If the preference stockholders get in exchange 
for each £100 of the existing stock—bought, say, at 48—£4o in the 
new 6 per cent. preference shares (of the greatly reduced capital) 
that alone ona 5 per cent. basis would be worth £48, so that the 
£25 in ordinary shares also to be received might almost be regarded 
as all profit. 

The value of these new ordinary shares is uncertain. If the 
company does badly in the future they will not be worth much, but 
the question arises, Why should the company do badly in the future ? 

The late directors did, and left undone, almost everything 
reasonably required to ruin the business, and yet after only a few 
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months of intelligent managemen. it shows marked revival and 
substantial profits. 

It is quite possible that in a few years time the new ordinary 
shares may be worth a great deal more than the new preference 
shares. 

Considering the way it was mismanaged in the past the business 
would now be “as dead as a door-nail” if it had not a good sound 
foundation. 

Conducted on sound business principles, it is a business that 
ought to grow and improve. 

It is now so difficult for the “cheap and nasty” foreign mantles 
to compete with those made by the Welsbach Company under the 
management of Mr. Lawrence Fletcher (who declares that “ Quality 
is and ever will be the Welsbach watchword ””) that the vendors have 
taken to such fraudulent imitations of the company’s trade marks, 
boxes, and labels that a few of them have got on the wrong side— 
z.é., the inside—of “ the stone jug.” 


J. F. Pease and Co., Ltd.— The name of Pease—so_ highly 
respected for many years in Yorkshire—is no longer one to con- 
jure with so far as English industrials are concerned. The by no 
means cheerful career of this engineering company seems more likely 
to end in the smoke of battle than in the fire of furnaces. Two com- 
mittees of shareholders have presented lugubrious reports to their 
fellow shareholders and a receiver for the debenture-holders 
has been appointed by the court. Meanwhile a petition for 
a compulsory liquida- 
tion has been presented 
by two indignant share- 
holders, and I under- 
stand that at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting 
last week (from which the 
press was excluded) an 
attempt by the directors 
to carry a_ voluntary 
liquidation was badly 
beaten on a show of 
hands, and that though 
the directors demanded 
a poll and insisted on 
using their vendors’ 
shares they failed to 
carry their resolution. 


Shop and Hotel 
Companies.—I have not 
room here for the list 
promised last week of 
some of the companies 
which directly or indi- 
rectly benefit by a busy 
London season, but I will 
try to get it into next 
week’s issue. 


Companies Act, 1900.—J. F. Pease and Co. is a typical case of a 
company started without any prospectus, and unfortunately this Act 
strongly discourages the issue of propectuses by imposing regulations 
more stringent than those which apply to the ordinary affairs of life. 
The man who sells a business or anything else publicly (by auction) 
or privately by agreement is under no obligation to disclose what 
profit he is making on the sale, but the man who sells anything by 
the prospectus of a joint-stock company registered in this country is 
ca.Jed on to disclose all these sort of things and is thus placed at a 
disadvantage. 


Yerkes Finance.—The 5 per cent. profit-sharing notes (secured 
on shares of the District Railway and London United Tramways) 
have been so eagerly underwritten that the whole £7,000,000 has 
been placed in J.ondon instead of £5,000,000 here and £2,000,000 
in New York. 


NEW ISSUE 


Benger’s Food, Ltd., has a capital of £400,000, divided into 
30,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £5 each and 
250,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. Itis formed, in consequence ot 
the death of Mr. F. B. Benger, to purchase the business and under- 
taking of F. B. Benger and Co., Ltd., the makers of the well-known 
“ Benger’s Food,” and also of “Benger’s Peptonised Beef Jelly,” 
“Liquor Pancreaticus (Benger),” and other preparations. The pur- 
chase money is £390,000, of which £380,800 is to be paid for goodwill. 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 
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